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Pick hit: Music concert in the Bentley Library Dec. 15 


Northern Essex Community College, Haverhill, Mass. 01830 


Winners again 


File photo 


AFTER CAPTURING first place in the Best of Show Me is ‘NECC 
Observer’ staffers Colin Tierney, George R. Scione, Sierra Frank, Justin 
Chase, Kevin Kyle, Breeda Whitmore, Matthew T. Connery, Jason B. 
Grosky and adviser Joseph T. LeBlanc look back on a semester’s worth 


of memories. 


| Newspaper wins 
national prizes 


e ‘Observer’ takes 
Best of Show award 
for 4th time in 5 years 


By KEVIN KYLE & JUSTIN P. CHASE 
News Editors 


student newspaper received hon- 
ors at a national college newspaper 
convention. 

_ Co-editor Jason B. Grosky received an 
individual award for his story about 
NECC administrators and the security 
department withholding information 
about crime on campus. 

The story was named the Associated 
Collegiate Press/Los Angeles Times news 
story of the year from among more than 


: FE: the seventh year in arow, NECC’s 


Student athletes: 


90 entries. The competition was judged 
by Los Angeles Times staffers. 

The annual convention, sponsored 
by the ACP and the College Media Advis- 
ers, was held in Orlando, Fla., and hosted 
nearly 2,300 students from college news- 
papers around the country. 

“The Observer is in the category with 
the most intense competition,” said Tho- 
mas C. Keeley, ACP print communica- 
tion manager . “They really seem:to be 
leading the pack in non-dailies.” 

The NECC Observer, a biweekly news- 


paper with a circulation of 4,000, was 
“awarded the Best of Show trophy among 


two-year tabloids, an award it has won 
four of the last five years. 


The award is based on a number of° : 


criteria, among them presentation, de- : 
sign, coverage and overall quality. 
See AWARDS, page 5 


Juggling work & play 


@ B’ball players work to 


balance their studies, 
sports, other activities 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


ack in the mid-’80s, there were 
often too many student athletes 


for NECC’s sports teams. With the 


change in times, college coaches must now 
search for ways just to maintain enough 
players for a single game. 

The lack of available players stems from 
the number of issues, expenses and prob- 
lems that today’s student faces which were 
not as common just 10 years ago, said 
Athletic Director Nita Lamborghini. 

“More students are single parents with 
families and more students live on their 
own,” she said. “There’s more going on that 

See JUGGLING, page 22 


going 


State law 


up 


in smoke 


@ Campus policy, 
practices regarding 
smoking conflict with 
1987 state law 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Managing Editor 


esignated smoking areas on cam- 
pus are required by state law, and. 


although this same law stresses an 

equal amount of space provided for non- 

smokers, every doorway is blocked by a 
cloud of smoke. 

State regulations concerning smoking 

on campus state that smoking is not per- 


mitted, “except in an area which has spe- 
cifically been designated as asmoking area,” 
as written in House Bill 3697, Section 22. 

Two student senators, Jamie Jackson 
and David Eol, are looking to make at least 
one doorway in every building smoke free, 
but according to state law, that is already 
the case. 

“If you look at the spots that students 
complain about having to walk through a 
cloud of smoke, you would see that they are 
not designated smoking areas,” said Pat 
Kepschull, director of student health ser- 
vices. “So students already have access to a 
smoke-free doorway; it’s just not being 
enforced.” 

Aside from stating that smoking can 
occur ay in designated smoking areas, 

See SMOKING, page 6 


Trustees may vote 
on new dean soon 


@ Nationwide search 
narrowed from pool 
of 64 to 4 finalists 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


only fourremain in the college’s search 
for a new vice president or dean for 
enrollment and student services position. 

The four finalists include: Peter E. 
Lindsey, formerly of St. John Fisher Univer- 
sity in Rochester, N-Y.; Steven T. Briggs, the 
dean of admissions at the University of New 
Haven in Connecticut; Lawrence J. Pasquini 
of Moraine Park Technical College in Wis- 
consin and Mary Ellen Ashley of California 
State University at Monterey Bay. 

The search began in September to fill the 
void that will be created when current dean 
of student services, Norm Landry, retires at 
the end of this semester. 

The position will cover all of Landry’s 
current tasks, as well as have a strong focus 
on marketing, recruitment and retention. 

President David Hartleb has participated 
on the search committee to find an experi- 
enced person to undertake the job. 

“There are three things I am looking for 


F rom an original field of 64 applicants, 


in the applicants,” Hartleb said. “First, I 
want someone very experienced. I don’t 
want anyone ta come here and learn on the 
job.” 

“Second, I want a good manager. This is 
a large place, and we need someone who 
can handle it.” — 

“Lastly, I want a team player, someone 
who will work well with this institution.” 

The search committee consists of: 
Priscilla Caira, chairwoman, department of 
computer science and information; George 
Bailey, professor, department of English 
and foreign languages; Robert McDonald, 
dean of academic services; Kelly Ryan, stu- 
dent senate vice-president; Dorothy Holmes, 
administrative assistant II; Paula Strangie, 
professor, department of behavioral sci- 
ences; and Hartleb. 

The committee reviewed the 64 appli- 
cants in a national pool. 

According to Hartleb, they have con- 
ducted the last interviews with the final- 
ists, and they hope to propose their choice 
to the board of trustees at its next meeting, 
Dec. 4. 

Usually a search committee makes its 
proposal to the president first, but because 
Hartleb sits on the search committee, they 
will go directly to the trustees. 

The search committee members were 

See APPOINT, page 5 


“I don’t know what 
they were smoking 


when they made that 


law.” 
- Mike Kelleher, 
tH ; i iif )) general studies 


Program not 
expanding to 
Lawrence, Spurk 
anytime soon 

See. page 4 


Internet 


Courses offered 
over the Web, 
look like the 
future craze 

See pages 12-13 
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Recognizing excellence 


@ Hartleb should honor 
Pailes despite money 
concerns 


erhaps some aspects of the col 
P lege should exist free from finan 
cial strings. 

It is disheartening to see a former 
teacher of the college, Don Pailes, get 
snubbed out ofa deserving recognition 
because of NECC’s need to make a few 
bucks. 

Pailes served his students and the 
college for over 30 years. The idea of 
naming the Essex Room on the Haver- 
hill campus in his honor has been in 
the works for at least two years, and 
changing the rules in the middle of the 
process is not fair. 

Is the college saying that no college 
member deserves to be honored unless 
their honoris linked to money? It would 
be a shame to see such recognitions 
become a marketable commodity. 

We allow that funds need to be 
raised for the college. 

It may be that other colleges use the 
naming of rooms.as a way to get rieces- 
sary funds, but at NECC, the tradition 
was that honor was due, as a matter of 
course, from a lifetime of dedication. 

How sad it is to think that no profes- 
sor or member of the college commu- 
nity can have aroom on campus named 
after them, just because the college 
doesn’t receive any money for it. It’s 


like saying Mother Teresa has no merit 
because she is poor. 

The Pailes’ room proposal should 
become a reality because the process 
was started before the idea of money 
was inserted. 

Now that the rules have changed, all 
future namings can be linked to finan- 
cial contributions, if that is the trend 
Hartleb wishes to begin on campus. 

People will know before they start 
the process what is expected and they 
can decide to pursue the issue or not, 
with new ground rules in place. 

In a memo released from Hartleb on 
Oct. 24, he rejected the proposal to 
rename the Essex Room and said the 
college must, “...look at all opportuni- 
ties to attract private support. This is 
such an opportunity.” 

The ramifications of not recogniz- 
ing Pailes’ achievements due to finan- 
cial considerations are worth consider- 
ing. 

Mixing money matters and the need 
to award excellence, just doesn’t look 
good. 

In our view, Hartleb should rename 
the Essex Room for Don Pailes. 

While we understand that Hartleb 
cares about the future of the college, 
and needs to safeguard its financial 
future, this is an instance where he 
should view this issue from the human 
perspective first. 


Editorial unfair, reader says 


@ Student disagrees 
with staff opinion story 
in last issue 


To the editor: 

Iam a student in that class (referring to 
Belittling Remarks, issue 6). There are two 
issues here. The first is what the professor 
attempted to address, and the second is a 
conclusion from my own observations. 

A significant minority ofthe class would 
rather act like children than bother paying 
attention and learning the material. I see 
these students talking in class, passing 
notes, making rude comments about the 
professor, his presentation and other class- 
mates. 

Then, exam time comes, and they do 
badly, and instead of blaming themselves, 
they blame the professor and the unfair- 
ness of the questions. 

I got a “62” on that exam. I earned that 
grade and I can admit freely why: I did not 
put in the necessary work to prepare for it. 
Iam not proud of that, but I do not need to 
hide behind my ego, my weaknesses and 
my insecurities and blame others. I know I 
have to work harder to do better. 

Learning is a struggle, and in order for 
one to learn, one must have a healthy 
attitude. That means being humble, admit- 
ting that one needs help, having a willing- 


ness to embrace the struggle and persever- 
ing through it. That is why asking questions 
is integral to learning. When the professor 
explained the lab, those who didn’t under- 
stand could have asked him questions, in- 
stead of complaining about him. Many did 
understand the assignment; therefore, it 
cannot be the professor’s fault. 

This was the professor’s point: Northern 
Essex has an open-door policy, the range of 
student ability is far greater than at a 
school that only accepts students with a 
certain level of education, meaning that 
here at Northern Essex, some students are 
further along in their studies than others. 

For example, some students are taking 
calculus, while others are taking basic alge- 
bra. That doesn’t mean that a student tak- 
ing basic algebra won't, in time, be ready to 
take calculus. It just means that students 
are at different points in their educations. 
This straightforward reality was all the 
professor was pointing out. He tries to 
make his exams fair for everyone. 

Contrary to their own opinion of them- 
selves, these few students in my class are 
not stupid, but they are ruled by their 
emotions and insecurities. All I ask is that 
we all start thinking instead of feeling. 
Then the struggle of learning about our- 
selves will begin. 

Darryl Swett, physics major 


For our environment’s sake, 
please recycle this ‘Observer’ 


when you're done with it. 


Thanks. 


Pacemaker Finalist 
Fall 1996 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1996 
Silver Crown Award 
Spring 1996 
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U.S. needs to take action 
on same sex marriages 


® Homosexuals deserve 
the legal protection 
heterosexual couples 
take for granted 


SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


G6 And I now pronounce you husband 
and husband.” While these words may 
seem strange, and even frightening to 

many people, the right to hear them is one 
of the key issues in the political movement 
to win civil rights for gay Americans. 
Why is legal marriage so important to 
gays? The impact goes beyond the emo- 
tional significance of marriage. While many 


people living in lifelong partnership with 
another person would like to recognize 


their commitment through marriage, there 
are more pragmatic issues at stake. 

The privileges of marriage are at the 
heart of the drive for legalization of same- 
sex Marriage. 

Imagine your wife has a heart attack, 
and you are not allowed to visit her in 
intensive care. Imagine your husband leaves 
you, and there are no laws to help you 
receive child support, alimony or even a 
reasonable share of your joint property. 

Suppose you are growing older, and 
your wife dies, leaving you penniless, with 
no way to collect her retirement pension. 

Gays don’t have to imagine this situa- 
tion. For them, it is a daily reality. The law 
refuses to give these partnerships the pro- 
tection it provides to heterosexual couples 


Opinion Column | 


who choose to commit their lives to each 


other. 


Most people support marital rights for 


gay couples. It is the word pps that 
causes problems. __ 

Our culture sees marriage as a sacred 
union between a man and a woman. 
Whether you wear a long white gown and 
glide down the aisle of a church or say your > 
vows to an Elvis impersonator at a drive-up_ 
window, your marriage is likely to be one of — 
the most important events of your life. 


The issue of gay marriage makes people 


uncomfortable because same-sex couples 
conflict with their traditional view of mar- 
riage and family. 

One way of sidestepping this i issue and 
granting gays the rights they want and 


need in their Tong- term relationships i is to | 


avoid the term marriage. A legally recog- 
nized union would be as effective as legal 


| 


marriage without the controversial aspect. 


Such a union would need to allow gay 


couples full marital rights and protections. _ 


Still, while providing legal union to gays 
without calling it marriage would be a good — 


quick-fix and solve the immediate prob- 
lems of many gay couples, it would allow | 


the greater problem to go unchecked. 


Agreeing to be recognized in a legal 


union, but not to call it a marriage is to 


allow the prejudice which forbids gays to 


marry to continue. . 


While it might be a good first step, 


| 
ultimately, gay couples should continue to 
fight for actual marriage and the ee | 


tion that they are valid, normal couples. 


Letter from the president on snow days 


To college students, faculty and staff, _ 

With the.approach of winter I have 
received advice about how to implement 
our college snow policy. The many, differ- 
ent suggestions are appreciated. 

First, it is my hope that we will never 
have to close the college because of snow- 
fall. It is disruptive for our educational 
program. It is my intention to rarely close 
the college and only if conditions pose a 
real danger and safety risk. 

In the event of snowfall, all college per- 
sonnel, including faculty, staff and admin- 
istrators are expected to arrive on time and 
work a normal day unless a formal decision 
is made to close the college. It is the respon- 
sibility of every person to know with cer- 
tainty that the college is in fact closed. The 
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messages on radio and TV are normally 


accurate, but sometimes do not convey a 


complete picture. This is more often the 
case if we decide to open late or if we decide | 
to have evening classes after a day closing. — 
We will assume that everyone is respon- 
sible for obtaining a complete and accurate © 
message in the event of a closing. The | 


college staff will not assume the impossible 
task of calling everyone. 

The best way to assure yourself you have 
a complete and accurate message is to call 


| 


' 


the college’s main number, 374-3900, or 


the snow number, 374-5800. 

I appreciate your cooperation and look — 
forward to few if any snow problems this — 
year. 
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What price 


Breeda 


Whitmore 


® Our constitutional 
rights are violated so 
often in society, it has 
almost become the norm 


people is a sacrificial lamb. 

For the lucky folk, who live in nice 
suburban neighborhoods, freedom is an all 
or nothing idea. For them, you cannot be 
free in one area and unfree in another 
because freedom cannot be compromised. 

For the many who live in areas con- 
trolled by crime or drugs, the opposite is 
often true. Personal freedom has already 
been lost through fear and intimidation, so 
it can only be a matter of time before any 
remaining freedoms are offered up for a 
false sense of protection. 

After an officer was stabbed in Haverhill, 
attention turned to protecting the people 


S adly, personal freedom for many 


_ who live on Nichols Street. The Eagle Tribune 


described how the police, accompanied by 
ol health officials, went into the neigh- 
thood . and cited health and safety viola- 
tions inside homes.’ The police also stopped 
“people on the streets as they went about 
their business to ask them what they were 
doing, or if they had seen any crime. 

On the surface, this looks like a caring 
police force watching out for citizens who, 
through no fault of their own live, in crime- 
ridden areas. Even the people there ex- 
pressed gratitude that the police were do- 
ing their duty. 

“I get stopped every time I walk to the 
store to get a pack of cigarettes,” said 
Donna M. Rowe of Nichols Street to the 
Tribune reporter. “I think it’s a good thing. 
They are doing a good job.” 

But losing one’s privacy should never be 
a consideration in gaining one’s safety. 
Most people would say it is never the job of 
the police to go into a private home and 
search for safety violations. Neither is it 
right for them to stop an ordinary citizen 
and ask their business. 

These are stories you would expect to 
hear from China where the people have 
little freedom. They cannot express ideas, 
inside or outside their homes, for fear of 
being branded revolutionaries and ending 
up in jail, or worse. 

Imagine for a minute it was you the 
police stopped as you went into the store to 


for freedom? 


buy milk. At first, you might think it was 
good. If they are asking you questions, then 
it follows they are also asking the drug 
dealers questions. 

You are answering the truth, so natu- 
rally a drug dealer, quite impressed by the 
uniform and the big gun is going to say, 
“Good officer, I was just about to make a 
quick $5,000 from a drug deal, but thanks 
to your kind intervention, I see the error of 
my ways and I’m now heading home to the 
bosom of my family.” 

This is a feel good policy. It doesn’t stop 
drug dealers in their tracks. The only people 
being hurt are the innocent. Their right to 
privacy is being invaded. 

It is, however, easy to see why some 
people on Nichols Street and other streets 
like it across the country will sacrifice their 
freedom for what they think is peace of 
mind. 

They lost their freedom when drug deal- 
ers took over their streets. Instead of walk- 
ing down the street to enjoy nature, meet 
neighbors or play with their children, all 
they can do now is get in and out of the 
street as fast as they can before they are 
caught in a crossfire of bullets. 

Even if this scene is not played out on 
Nichols Street these days, it is a reality for 
many inner city neighborhoods. 

What the police are doing in Haverhill 
can be seen as the right thing to do. They are 
taking charge of the street and finding out 
about the people who live there. They are 
getting to know the people they serve and 
by finally getting to know the good and bad 
elements, they will be able to better protect 
all of the residents. 

But all that has really happened i is that 
one kind of evil was substituted for an- 
other. 

A policeman was stabbed. This is tragic 
for him and his family. But are the police 
using the momentum and emotion from 
this event to fuela personal vendetta, or are 
they really concerned about good people 
living in crime-infested streets? 

Police officers are moving with emotion 
right now. An opportunity to get involved 
with the citizens has arisen, but should the 
police be able to keep the streets safe while 
protecting individual rights to privacy? 
Surely, in America, one is not exclusive of 
the other. 

The people who live on Nichols Street 
have probably been living in fear for some 
time. Drug dealing, violence and intimida- 
tion were already a part of their lives. They 
were so upset by the stabbing, they are now 
willing to allow the police to stop them on 
the streets and question them about their 
business. 

Right now, police are a welcome sight to 
the people who have been intimidated by 
criminals for years. 

Serving the people is not synonymous to 
removing freedom. Because the police failed 


Welcotlle to 9 Secunty Checkpoint A. 
ASP ure LD, 


in the past to keep drug dealers out of the 
neighborhood doesn’t mean they can storm 
in now and turn the town into a police 
state. 

The stabbing of the policeman was a 
manifestation of a problem that took years 
to develop. It is too bad the cops didn’t take 
charge of the situation when it was just the 
people who were in danger. 

Now that the event has happened, and 
police have beefed up their presence on 
Nichols Street, ordinary people are being 
asked to give up something most people 
would never dream of sacrificing, not at 
any price. 

They are being asked to give up the 
freedom to come and go without question- 
ing. 

Police officers should always have been 
around to protect the people, and the people 
who know information about crime and 
care about their community have always 
had the freedom to report what they see or 
hear with confidentiality. 

The danger is that people are so busy 
trying to make ends meet in tough eco- 
nomic times they inadvertently let the crimi- 
nals take hold of their neighborhoods and 
when a brutal stabbing takes place, they 
rush into action and allow the town to 
become a prison cell. 

The police should be able to keep crime 
out of the neighborhood without resorting 
to stopping innocent and frightened people 
as they walk to the store. 

Some would say this is the right thing to 
do in tough and dangerous times. The po- 
lice must use all resources possible to nail 
the criminals and if the citizens are willing 
to have their privacy ignored, then it is a 
good sacrifice for a good cause. 

There is a consequence, an awful conse- 
quence to this trend. If people start to 
believe it is right to be questioned, it won’t 
be long before they believe the police can 
haul them to jail because they have suspi- 
cions about them or a member of their 
family. 

All the police have to say is, “You are 
helping us in our fight against crime.” The 


‘individual, already intimidated by years of 


crime on their streets, gives up the last bit 


iN View OF 
5 Will be searched 


of glory in his human arsenal. 

The feeling of not being trusted, or not 
being able to get a pack of cigarettes with- 
out the law knowing all about it, is equiva- 
lent to walking into a store and having 
security follow every move you make. This 
kind of treatment eventually breeds resent- 
ment and anger. Anger spawns revolt. 

Some will say people will not be ha- 
rassed by this new tactic of providing safety 
to the people. They say the police will 
question a person once or twice, and after 
that, will leave them alone because they 
have proven to be trustworthy and reliable. 

It is a sad but true fact of life that 
criminals can lie. In tough times, and under 
stressful situations they have been known 
to be really good liars. Who decides who is 
telling the truth? Honest people can get 
flustered and act guilty because they are 
uncomfortable with a situation. That doesn’t 
make them criminals, even though they 
may look suspicious. 

IfI was selling drugs, carrying weapons, 
pimping and in general making a ton of 
money illegally, lam more than sure of my 
ability to lie effectively to save my invest- 
ments and my livelihood. 

It doesn’t take a genius to lie. All a liar 
needs is something to protect. Anyone can 
fit that bill and be virtually impossible to 
detect. 

So the exercise in stopping innocent 
people is futile and invasive. The police 
need to get out into the community and 
follow the leads they have heard. They have 
to use their training and instinct to uncover 
crime. They have to make life unbearable 
for the drug dealer so he will either quit or 
move out. But an ordinary mother or father 
doing the best he or she can to survive 
should never be part of the questioning or 
the suspicion. 

Democracy and its subsequent freedoms 
are not automatic. 

We have to be vigilant as a people about 
our rights. We should not let our fears force 
us into giving up even the slightest fraction 
of our freedom. 

In this society, if you are innocent, no- 
body should ask you what you are doing 
when you walk into a store. 


Should the police be able to question you at random? 


Chris Merrill, Northeastern 
University representative 

“If they need info. and go 
about it in a sensitive way, 
but it can become danger- 


arts 


Heather McGinn, liberal 


“No. Why do they need to 
_ know if a typical person is 

just walking down the 

street?” _ 


Tammy Bourque, liberal 
arts 

“It’s OK. They are keeping 
people safe_on the streets. 
They are just doing their 


T. J. Hajjar, desktop publish- 
ing 

“I don’t think so. I don't 
think they should be able to 
stop just anyone.” 


_ Jeb" B. Whitmore photos 


Elizabeth Jerez, liberal arts 
“It’s an invasion of privacy.” 


Nunzio DiMarco, assistant 
registrar 

“It's a balance. Asking a ques- 
tion doesn't mean using 
extra power or going be- 
yond the law.” 
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Recycling: 1 year later 


To Waste Or Not To Waste? 


@ No plan for 
expansion in sight 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


ore than one year ago, a 
new recycling program 
was launched at NECC. 


The program was limited in scope, 
but was expected to expand 
quickly. The estimate was that 
within a year, there would be full 
recycling at both campuses. 

A year has passed, yet the recy- 
cling program has not expanded 
beyond its original scope. Its pro- 
gram runs in the student center, 
library and B-building, but ex- 
empts the sport and fitness cen- 
ter, and the maintenance and 
Spurk buildings, along with 
Lawrence 
campus. 

Sock ae 
questionis, is 
it worth ex- 
panding that 
into the rest 
of the cam- 
pus?” said Jo- 
seph Brown, . 
dean of ad- 
ministrative J- BROWN 
services. “The majority ofthe waste 
product on this campus cannot be 
handled in a paper recycling pro- 
gram.” 

On Noy. 19, Brown met with 
Kathy Whalen, recycling manager 
for North Shore Recycled Fibers, 
which supplies the dumpster and 
pick-up service for NECC’s recy- 
cling program. They met together 
with Edward Sheehan, mainte- 
nance director, to discuss the fu- 
ture of recycling at NECC. 

“Going into this fall semester, 
we have some issues with NSRF 
coming to pick up the dumpster 
when it was full. It was overflow- 
ing,” Brown said. i 

In both August and September 
the recycling dumpster was al- 
lowed to overflow before it was 
emptied, he said. 

“We pick up the bin about one 
time per week,” Whalen said. “That 
Means you're recycling a couple 
tons per month. I think (NECC is) 


“The question is, is it worth expanding 
to the rest of the campus? The 


majority of the waste product on this 
campus cannot be handled in a waste 
recycling program.“ 

Joseph Brown, dean of administrative services 


doing pretty well.” 

Officials also discussed the pos- 
sibility of bringing a second recy- 
cling dumpster to campus. 

“The second dumpster would 
expand the program to include 
the classroom building, the gym 
and the maintenance building,” 
Brown said. 

While a second dumpster would 
expand the program, there are 
some problems obtaining one. 
Whalen told Brown that NSRF no 
longer provides dumpsters or pick- 
up service for free. The change 
does not affect the existing 
dumpster, which is still serviced 
at no cost to the college. 

Whalen is currently working 
on a price quote for the monthly 
rental and pick-up fee of a second 
dumpster at the college. Brown is 
waiting on that estimate before 
making a decision about expand- 
ing the program. 

Brown is hesitant to rent a 
second dumpster, but says: the 
college cannot expand recycling 
without one. 

“The capitalistic way is that 
you have to make it worth people’s 
while to do the right thing,” Brown 
said. “The first step to get there is 
to get the second dumpster.” 

He will not expand the recy- 
cling program without a second 
dumpster because it would put an 
unfair burden on maintenance. 

Sheehan, however, was enthu- 
siastic about recycling. 

“I think it’s going very well,” he 
said. “We're doing a great job at it. 
The dumpster is being filled and 
emptied on a regular basis.” 

While he felt that the existing 
program was functioning well, he 
sees room for improvement. 

“I think we could probably do 
more,” he said. “I'd like it expanded 


somewhat into other areas. Al- 
though it’s doing good, I’m look- 
ing to see some expansion.” 

He feels Spurk building, which 
houses most of the college’s class- 
rooms and academic offices, 
should have recycling. 

Brown said the expansion be- 
ing considered for the program 
would include a new large bin in 
the gym building, bins placed in 
the maintenance building and bins 
in the Spurk mail room and a few 
clerical offices, like the Co-Op of- 
fice, that use a lot of paper. There 
is no plan, at present, to provide 
recycling bins in classes. 

“We did not find that there was 
all that much paper in the class- 
rooms, so we tried to recycle in 
heavy use areas,” Brown said, cit- 
ing a survey done five years ago 
which did not show heavy paper 
use in classrooms. 

Brown feels the college is not 
gaining much by recycling. Since 
the recycling pick-up is free, and 
the college pays for trash pick-up, 
there are some savings, but he 
says they are slight. 

“You’ve also got to take into 
account the work involved.” 

He said recycled paper prod- 
ucts are not worth much mon- 
etarily, there is little incentive to 
recycle, beyond the moral issue of 
helping the environment. 

“The chief advantage from the 
college’s point of view is to reduce 
the cost of hauling away trash. We 
can only put certain items in the 
paper recycling bins,” he said. 

Sheehan had a different take 
on the value of campus recycling. 

“I think recycling is going to be 
part of everyone’s life in the fu- 
ture,” he said. “I think it’s a good 
learning experience for students 
to be conscious of waste.” 


Talking shop 


File photo 


FACULTY AND administrators from Bradford and 
NECC meet for lunch at NECC’s Haverhill campus to 
discuss recent developments and opportunities for 
collaboration. Of special interest is a scholarship that 
allows NECC grads who transfer to Bradford with 
GPA’s of 3.2 or better to automatically receive a 50 
percent discount on tuition. 

Shown here are Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic services, Kathy Bresnahan, Bradford’s transfer 
counselor, President David F. Hartleb and President 
Joe Short of Bradford College. 


Education key to recycling 
success, some students say 


@ Many feel NECC 
needs an expanded 
recycling program 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


ECC offers recycling pro- 
N grams for both paper and 

glass and aluminum 
bottles. Yet many students don’t 
take advantage of these programs. 
Why? 

“There needs to be a constant 
flow of information,” Kathy 
Whalen, director of North Shore 
Recycled Fibers, said. 

Several students said they were 
not aware that the college had a 


paper Spe program. The pa- 


per recycling does not extend to 
classroom buildings. 

“I would use recycling ifit were 
more visible,” said Laura Thomp- 
son, liberal arts. 

John Riley, a computer science 
major, agreed with Thompson. 

He said he likes to use recy- 
cling, but doesn’t always do so. 

“Tuse it sometimes. When I 
can find receptacles,” he said. 

Other students said they found 
the recycling program accessible. 

“I use recycling, especially in 
graphic design,” Angelique Pinet 
said. 

She said she uses a lot of paper 
in her graphic design class and is 
glad to have a recycling bin there. 

Another student, Gemma Croft, 
said, “I use it because I workin the 
admissions office.] thinkit should 
be more visible.” 


- Gift Certificates 
- Student Discounts Available 


95 Plaistow Rd. 
Brickyard Plaza 1 
Unit 6b (rear lower level) | 
Plaistow, NHO3865 
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49 Pleasant Street 
Newburyport, MA 01950 


checkers, 


"Pool tables, ping pong tables, robo pong, 


Athletic Shoes & Apparel 


C4 YANK EE 
BAYKO'S ) RUNNER 


chess, 


(508) 465-0977 


fooz ball. 


|All activities are open to NECC stu- 


| dents, 


faculty and staff: 


activities at the Sport and Fitness 


, Center or call Rose wets at 374 3718. 
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-HARBORFRAMES 


DO-IT-YOURSELF & CUSTOM FRAMING 
17 GREEN STREET 
NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 01950 
465-9494 


KATHRYN H. MUSE 


CHRISTOPHER H. MUSE 


Men's Basketball ae Gateway Tech. say 


Saturday, Dec. 7 @ 1pm, 


Women's Basketball vs. Bay Path College ( Fine) 


Wednesday, Dec. 11 @ 6 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball vs. Quinsigamond C. C. (home) 


Saturday, Dec. 14 @ 1 p.m. 


For more info. on women’s hoops, cont: 


Coach Mike Smith at 374-3820. 
To find out more about the men’s: 
Coach Dick Steel at 374-3822. - 
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News 


Newspaper does well at media convention 


continued from page 1 

This year’s award gave the Ob- 
server the additional honor of be- 
ing the only community college 
newspaper to win the award four 
times in the last five years said 
Joseph T. LeBlanc, the newspaper’s 
faculty adviser. 

The Observer was among 10 fi- 
nalists for the coveted Pacemaker 
award, the collegiate newspaper 
equivalent of the Pulitzer Prize. 
The Observer has won the award 
each year since 1991, but missed it 
this year. 

“Although we did not take the 
top prize at the convention, I think 
this staff has a lot to be proud of,” 
said Grosky, a Haverhill resident. 
“It’s pretty remarkable that a 
small, diverse group of commu- 
nity college students puts out one 
of the top newspapers in the coun- 
try. We are all receiving an invalu- 
able journalism education in the 
process.” 

While the Observer staff com- 
peted against other two-year col- 
lege newspaper staffs, Grosky’s 
story went up against student re- 
porters from the top campus pa- 
pers at both 2 and 4 year colleges. 

“I think it says a lot for his 
abilities,” said Thomas Rolnicki, 
ACP executive director. “He is al- 
ready able to report and write 
better than college seniors from 
big-name colleges and universi- 
ties.” 

LeBlanc feels Grosky’s accom- 
plishment has a lot to do with the 
quality of education at two-year 
colleges. 

“It’s amazing that Jason was 
able to go head-to-head with people 
from top-10 journalism schools. It 


shows what community college 
students can do,” he said. 

Grosky’s story revealed how 
NECC administrators and security 
department were not following 
Massachusetts law regarding the 
availability of campus crime re- 
ports. Guards also did not main- 
tain a daily crime log, as state law 
requires. : 

As a result of the investigation, 
college security officials now carry 
a crime log and administrators 
have been supplying the newspa- 
per staff with incident reports for 
each issue. 

At last year’s ACP convention 
in Washington D.C., Grosky re- 
ceived an honorable mention in 
the features category for story of 
the year for his two-page report 
showed the dangers of the drug 
Ecstasy. 

Aside from winning awards, 
Observer staff members said the 
most important part of their expe- 
rience was the day-to-day work on 
a college newspaper. 

“I think the most important 
thing is the education and hands- 
on experience we're getting — the 
awards are just perks,” said Colin 
Tierney, arts and entertainment 
editor. 

At a two-year college, main- 


taining a committed newspaper 


staff is difficult, said Matthew T. 
Connery, a Newbury resident and 
co-managing editor. 

Observer staffers give LeBlanc 
credit for the newspaper’s contin- 
ued success. 

“Staff members come and go, 
but I think it’s Joe LeBlanc that 
maintains the high standards of 
excellence,” Connery said. 


Visit Bradford Today 
and Apply Early! 


For more information, please contact: 


Kathy Bresnahan 
Admissions Office, Bradford College - 
320 South Main Street 
Bradford, MA 01835 

508 / 372-7161 or 800 / 336-6448 


http: //www.bradford.edu 


ACP/L.A. Times Story of the Year Winner 


Student takes honors in stride 


By JUSTIN P. CHASE 
News Editor 


rom honorable mention 

; } through second place, one 

student hoped for the 

best, and when the first place 

name was announced, his 
dream became reality. 

Nov., 23 will be a day that 
Jason B. Grosky will remember 
as a great day in his career. This 
was the day in which he re- 
ceived the L.A. Times News Story 
of the Year award. 

“I’m psyched about it. It’s a 
real accomplishment for me,” 
Grosky said. “When I’m 50 and 
a grandfather, I'll still have all 
of these papers, stories and this 
award to reflect on, which will 
always make me smile.” 

He was presented with the 
first place plaque during the 
Orlando College Media Conven- 
tion. 

The award recognizes his 
outstanding reporting and writ- 
ing of a news story printed last 
spring in the NECC Observer. 

The article, published in 
March, reported that campus 
security was not meeting Mas- 
sachusetts State Laws regard- 
ing crime logs. 

Grosky discovered campus 
security was not keeping cam- 


“Professor LeBlanc is the glue 
that holds this paper together,” 
said George R. Scione, co-manag- 
ing editor of Methuen. “Year after 
year, the group in the newsroom 
changes. However, thanks to the 
training we all receive in Mr. 
LeBlanc’s classes, the Observer 


asit = 
1st place 
C. Tierney photo 
‘OBSERVER’ CO-EDITOR Ja- 
son B. Grosky beats out more 
than 90 competitors for the 
top prize in news writing at 
a the College Media Conven- 
tion. 


pus crime logs, in addition to not 
giving the Observer all campus 
crime reports. 

“You have to be able to read 
between the lines,” he said. “The 
real news is what lies beneath, not 
what the public already knows.” 

In the end, the extra time and 
effort spent on the article paid off. 
Campus security now keeps for- 
mal records ofit‘s day-to-day events 
and give copies to the Observer 


doesn’t just hang around the top. 
It improves‘each year.” 

While he acknowledges the 
consistent changes in staffers, 
LeBlanc believes the dedication of 
his students in putting out a qual- 
ity publication is responsible for 
the paper‘s success. 


each week. 

“The crime logs are always 
ready and waiting for me when 
I go up to the security office to 
get them,” said Kevin Kyle, co- 
news editor. “They are so much 
more cooperative than they 
were before the pressure was 
put on them by Jason’s article.” 

Grosky attributes the story’s 
success to the pressure and sup- 
port of the spring 96 semester 
staff. 

According to Grosky, the fact 
that everyone works so hard to 
write the best story they can, 
only makes you want to work 
harder. 

Adviser Joseph T. LeBlanc is 
also on the top of Grosky’s list. 

“It was Joe who saw the 18 
year-old who floated in and out 
of his classes each day and saw 
that he had some promise,” 
Grosky said. “It was Joe who 
gave me a chance as sports 
editor that led me to eventu- 
ally write news stories.” 

He hopes the award will help 
him in both his transfer college 
and in the working world. 

“It gives me just a bit more 
confidence when it comes to 
writing. It really caps-off my 
journalism career here at 
NECC.” 


“This is the nicest group of 
people that I have had the plea- 
sure of teaching,” he added. 

Other Observer staffers include 
Breeda Whitmore, Hampstead, 
N.H.; Kevin Kyle, Georgetown; Jus- 
tin P. Chase and Sierra Frank, both 
of Newburyport. 


Dean position finalists named 


@ continued from page 1 
pleased with the process and com- 
pliment Hartleb on his hard work. 

“Hartleb is hopeful to propose 
a candidate to the trustees at the 
next meeting, but it’s not defi- 
nite,” Ryan said. “This is not some- 
thing that anybody is taking 
lightly.” 

Other search committee mem- 
bers were equally pleased with the 
process and seem happy with the 
candidates. 

“They are all from pretty far 
off, but we don’t think that where 
they come from matters too 
much,” Strangie said. “We were 
just looking for the most qualified 
person there was out there.” 

Briggs had no comment on his 
chances at the position, and two 
other candidates did not return 
repeated phone calls. Lindsey could 
not be reached. 

In addition to Landry’s retire- 


ment, the new job was created as 
a result of the Noel Levitz consult- 
ing firm’s recommendation. 

The consultants were hired by 
the college earlier in the year to 
aid the college in marketing, re- 
cruitment and retention. 

Hartleb is pleased with the pro- 
cess of the search committee and 
commends the Noel Levitz Firm 
for it‘s help. 

“This whole thing resulted in 
some good thinking from the 
firm,” Hartleb said. “They were 
the catalyst, and I’m very happy 
about how quickly this all hap- 
pened.” 

The job was posted in a num- 
ber of publications, including: The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, a na- 
tional publication posting job 
openings around the country, The 
Hispanic Outlook, The Boston Globe 
and others. 

The job posting in the Chronicle 


Student senate’s laptop missing 


amie Jackson, student senate 

secretary, reported the senate’s 

Macintosh Powerbook 150 was 
stolen on Nov. 12, between 3 and 
6 p.m. 

She said she left the computer 
in the senate office while attend- 
ing a meeting. 

Jackson was not sure the com- 
puter was there when she left for 
the day at 6 p.m. 

The following were taken from 
NECC campus security reports, all 
incidents from Haverhill campus: 


Broken foot: 

Oct. 25, Paula Emerson said 
was running out to the parking lot 
between buildings A and B, and 
slipped and broke her foot. 

Student fainted: 

Nov 21, Security Capt. Armand 
Gendron said a student fainted in 
the second floor hallway of Spurk 
building. 

He said the student was coher- 
ent and only complained of slight 
dizziness. She was taken to a doc- 
tor by a family member. 


has stringent parameters for ap- 
plicants, requiring a wide variety 
of previous administrative duties 
at other institutions. 

In addition, the job description 
included such responsibilities as: 

Y enrollment, 

Y planning, 

V marketing, 

Y student recruitment, 

V admissions, 

Y student financial aid, 

Y registration, 

Y student orientation, 

V andvarious student services. 

Most of these jobs fall under 
Landry’s care, while others belong 
to Hartleb and Mary Wilson, dean 
of development, whose position 
will be vacated at semester’s end. 

The salary ranges from $41,500 
- $86,000, (consistent with educa- 
tional background and experience 
of the applicant), and a complete 
benefits package. 

According to Hartleb, the only 
other position the college will look 
to fill on a permanent basis , is 
dean ofinstitutional advancement, 
currently occupied by acting dean, 
Jean Poth. 

“I’m not actively searching for 
anyone for that job right now,” 
Hartleb said. “I just want to get 
this one out of the way.” 

The remaining final applicants 
will have interviews within the 
next few weeks, and the search 
committee’s final decision will go 
before the board of trustees today. 

Hartleb hopes all will go 
smoothly at the trustees meenting, 
and the new administrator will 
begin work in the spring. 
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2 Briefs 


Earth celebrations 
to meet Dec. 14 


rom earliest times humans have 

been fascinated with the changes 
surrounding light and darkness, be- 
ginnings and endings and the yearly 
cycle of the earth. 

Acourse, Earth Celebrations: Rhythm 
and Drumming, will explore the per- 
sonal influences of these changes. 

Participants will use rhythm and 
drumming to connect with their 
roots, discover their own rhythms 
and join in an ancient gathering to 
celebrate the seasonal transition. 

The instructor is Aaron Levine, 
Ph.D. 

The $42 class meets Saturday, Dec. 
14, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Haverhill 
campus. To register, call 374-3800. 


Elliott Street road 
closings update 


he north end of route 110/Elliott 
Street and surrounding roads 
have been closed recently during the 
morning commute due to new home 
construction adjacent to the campus. 

The college was not notified these 
roads would be closed last week and 
the developer/contractor assures the 
college that notification will be made 
prior to future road closings. 

In the event of further closings, 
the college community will be noti- 
fied. At least one more road closing of 
a day or two duration is expected 
when sewer lines are laid. 


Workshop to help 


evaluate careers 


A? interactive workshop titled An 
ntroduction to the Career Compass 
will be held to explore methods for 
identifying truly rewarding work. 
Participants will learn to evaluate 
careers, refine creative vision and 


map a personalized action plan for 
turning worklife dreams into reality. 
Instructor is Ed Taylor, founder of 


New Ways 
Newburyport. 

The $14 class will meet on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 11 from 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
in Haverhill. To register, call 374- 
3800. 


Explore the 
American West 


pend a Saturday in the American 

west at NECC. Aunique, non credit 
course The American West: Natural 
Wonders, Native Culture, Wild West He- 
roes is being offered in December. 

Explore the mixed legacy of the 
old frontier and its popular figures: 
Jesse James, Wyatt Earp, Annie 
Oakley, General George Custer and 
Sitting Bull. 

Learn the legacy of the Plains and 
the Southwest Indians and discover 
the teauty of the distinct landscape. 

Classes are taught by anthropolo- 
gist Hope Luder and will meet Satur- 
day, Dec. 7, from 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. at the Haverhill campus. The 
cost is $22. To register or for more 
information, call the division of con- 
tinuing education services at 374- 
3800. 


Give the gift of 
an education 


We the holidays fast approach 
ing, NECC would like to re- 


mind shoppers that education makes 
a perfect gift. 

NECC offers a wide variety of both 
credit and non credit courses for ev- 
ery interest and budget. 

Courses are offered for as little as 
$11 and cover a broad range of topics 
such as food, real estate, gardening, 
holistics, music, writing, career 
growth and art. 

For more information on upcom- 
ing credit or non credit special inter- 
est course, call NECC at 374-3600 or 
1-800-NECC-123. 


of Working in 


News 


Parties work to reconcile 


over room naming conflict 


@ ACC wants to rename 
room for Don Pailes; 
Hartleb says donation 
should come with honor 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


meeting between President David 
Az and the executive com-mittee 
of the All College Council yielded 
promises by both sides to work together to 
settle the Don Pailes room naming conflict. 

The dispute is a result of Hartleb’s re- 
fusal to approve a recommendation by the 
executive committee to rename the Essex 
Room of the Bentley Library after late pro- 
fessor Don Pailes. Hartleb said a monetary 
donation of some amount should be tied to 
the honor. 

All executive committee members were 
given a chance to voice their opinions on 
the emotionally-charged issue before 
Hartleb responded. 

The discussion began with Sandra 
Meldrum, director, technical laboratories, 
who said she thought the Don Pailes recom- 
mendation should be “grandfathered” 
through the process because it was begun 
before the new rules about donations ac- 
companying memorials was created. 

“I’m not opposed to what is proposed,” 
Meldrum said, referring to the idea of using 
memorials to raise funds. 

But she said two committees worked on 
the recommendation and the refusal by 
Hartleb to act on the recommendation left 
her feeling, “now where are we?” 

Mike Nutter, associate professor, respi- 
ratory therapy, said his objection was to the 
unknown criteria “out of the blue.” 

He said he did not question Hartleb’s 
authority to change the criteria, but he did 
question the wisdom of the move. 

Nutter said he was left with the question 
of whether honors can be earned and not 
just bought. 

“It’s nice to feel that someone can earn 
a position without money being involved,” 
said James Brown, professor, department 
of mathematics, echoing Nutter’s thoughts. 

Charles Lombardo, instructional media 
dept., asked Hartleb whether a grandfather 
clause could be adopted for the Pailes rec- 
ommendation because it has been worked 
on by so many for so long, noting he was 
one of the members of the committee that 
drafted the original recommendation. 


“My intention was to open a 
dialogue with you. I thought it 
was a good opportunity to say 
that we need to find new op- 


portunities to raise money. It’s 
my job to find, and I need to 
find, ways to raise money.” 


“This would take care of all the concerns 
and then more dialogue could take place on 
the new policy,” Lombardo said. 

Acting Dean of Institutional Advance- 
ment, Jean Poth, said she had tried to get 
spaces named for two faculty members in 
her department. 

She was told by the ACC that so many 
people were requesting memorials for co- 
workers that these faculty would have to be 
honored within the department. 

Poth also said the committee members 
needed to remember the college’s funding 
problems. 

“We need to respect the need to raise 
funds,” Poth said. 

Hartleb’s memo to the executive com- 
mittee rejected the recommendation, be- 
cause he thought he either had to reject or 
accept the recommendation. 

“My intention was to open a dialogue 
with you,” Hartleb said. “I thought it was a 
good opportunity to say that we need to 
find new opportunities to raise money.” 

He said he did not just want to let it pass 
without asking if this was such an opportu- 
nity. 

Brown said it took some of the purity of 
the memorial away by tying it to money. 

At the time of Pailes’ death, the obituary 
asked for donations to be made to a schol- 
arship fund in his honor, Meldrum said. 

She said asking people to donate would 
not be productive because most people who 
wished to donate in his honor have done so 
already. 

Hartleb asked ifthere was another group 
that could be asked to donate in his honor. 

Brown replied that all of the students 
Pailes worked with and many of the people 
he touched were doing other things now. 

Hartleb agreed to reconsider the 


President David Hartleb 


committee’s recommendation, but expected 
the committee to help him as well. 

“I will reconsider grandfathering, but 
will committee members think about ways 
to create a plan surrounding Don Pailes?” 
Hartleb said. 

Poth said she knew Pailes was friendly 
with computer companies he had dealt 
with, and she would talk to them. 

Brown again said he thought attaching 
money to the process destroyed the “good 
feeling” around the act. 

Hartleb disagreed. 

“T wish I could be as pure as that. It’s my 
job to find and I need to find ways to raise 
money,” Hartleb said. 

He said he did not want to keep turning 
down requests for computers and for new 
chairs, but that he would have to if the 
funding situation did not improve. 

Joseph Rizzo, professor, department of 
behavioral sciences, said he did not think it 
was appropriate to go and raise money in 
Pailes’ honor because he had bought so 
many things and donated them to the col- 
lege. 

Hartleb said where he came from, people 
who are being honored are more honored 
by people going out and doing something 
like raising money in their honor. 

Norman Landry, dean of student ser- 
vices, said he thought maybe they could 
create an event that would raise money for 
all the past scholarships that have been 
established and for which money was never 
raised more than once. 

Lombardo agreed and said that having 
recurring fundraisers for people would help 
to keep those who came to NECC in late 
years aware of the honoree’s accomplish- 
ments. 


Smoking areas may break state law 


@ continued from page 1 
House 3697 also expresses concern for non- 
smokers. 

“An area shall be designated as a smok- 
ing area only if nonsmoking areas of suffi- 
cient size and capacity are available to 
accommodate nonsmokers,” the law states. 

Designated smoking areas on the Haver- 
hill campus are clearly marked with a sign. 
They are: 

V the back side of the student center (F- 
building) under the stairwell; 

V under the overhang between the B- 
and E-buildings; 

v by the first floor of B-building, facing 
Spurk Building; 

VY and at the south side of Spurk Build- 
ing facing the sport and fitness center. 

“Look where the big overhangs of build- 
ings are,” Kepschull said. “Those are all the 
designated smoking areas. The area in front 
of (the north side of) Spurk Building where 
everyone gathers to smoke; that’s not a 
smoking area.” 

According to Jackson, student senate 
secretary, she is simply trying to find or 
establish a peaceful coexistence between 
smokers and nonsmokers. 

“Smokers have every right there possi- 
bly is to smoke,” Jackson said. “I’m just 
asking for a little respect, especially to 


those other students with breathing ail- 
ments.” 

In another policy based on smoking in 
the workplace, the Executive Office For 
Administration and Finance passed, stating 
that “when such (smoking) areas have been 
designated, smoking shall no longer be 
permitted in: “... lobbies and entrance ways 
to which the public has access... .” 

The policy, which is applicable to all 
work areas and public areas where Execu- 
tive Branch agencies are located through- 
out the Commonwealth, is somewhat un- 
clear. 

When referring to entrance ways to 
which the public has access, is it just inside 
or outside the door as well? 

“Give me a break,” said student Mike 
Kelleher, a smoker for eight years. “I don’t 
know what they were smoking when they 
made that law. Personally, I don’t even care 
what the law says about smoking areas. 

“I have a right to light up my cigarette 
wherever and whenever I want to. It’s not 
worth the time and effort for the school to 
even try and enforce stupid laws like that. 
I guess that’s why they haven’t done it so 
far.” 

Even with these laws on the books since 
1987, NECC didn’t formally ban smoking 
inside the buildings until 1991 under then 


President John R. Dimitry. 

The “Policy for a Smoke-Free Environ- 
ment at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege,” was established and put into the 
college catalog in Fall 1991. 

The gift of a smoke-free building in 
Lawrence, now the Dimitry Campus, paved 
the way for a smoke-free campus in Haver- 
hill. + 

“We have a head start toward this goal (a 
smoke-free environment) because we re- 
ceived the gift of a smoke-free campus in 
Lawrence from the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. We feel obliged to 
both maintain and build upon this be- 
quest,” the ’91 policy states. 

“Legislation has been introduced in ev- 
ery state to restrict smoking in public places. 
(NECC) supports this movement and em- 
braces the philosophy that every person has 
the right to breathe clean air.” 

The NECC policy also states that smok- 
ing anywhere outdoors “in the vicinity of 
the buildings” is permitted. 

State law requires smoking only be per- 
mitted in the “designated smoking areas,” 
to leave an equal amount of space for 
nonsmokers, however. 

President David Hartleb and student 
senator David Eol could not be reached for 
commenti «: suriuruoy ioe tert t 
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Higher Ed. News 


Penn student barred from 
classes after rape allegation 


@ Woman claiming 
assault did not file 
report with local police 


HILADELPHIA — A University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School student ac- 
cused of date rape has been barred 
from attending classes after students pro- 
tested the school’s handling of the case. 
The decision to ban the student “implies 
no judgment of guilt,” medical school 
spokeswoman, Rebecca Harmon said Tues- 
day. It was made, she said, “to restore a 
sense of normalcy.” 
To keep the student from falling behind 
while Penn’s investigation continues, the 


university will videotape his classes and 
provide him with cassettes. The unidenti- 
fied student has denied the allegation. 

About 125 students staged a 15 minute 
sit-in Monday at the school’s academic pro- 
grams office in Stemmler Hall. The protest 
followed a public meeting that same day in 
which administrators acknowledged for the 
first time that they were investigating the 
incident. 

According to students who attended the 
meeting of the Women’s Medical Student 
Association, the alleged victim, also a stu- 
dent, said she was assaulted in a downtown 
Philadelphia apartment after she became 
drunk and passed out. The woman did not 
report the incident to police, Harmon said. 

School officials learned of the complaint 
Nov. 18, when the student spoke to the 


medical school’s vice dean for education, 
Gail Morrison. Morrison advised her to put 
her complaint in writing and the woman 
did. It was Morrison who disbanded 
Monday’s sit-in after speaking with stu- 
dents. 

The decision to bar the accused male 
student followed. 

“Under normal circumstances, we would 
not discuss an individual case ... but order 
has been disrupted,” Morrison told the pro- 
testers. 

“The accused student has not admitted 
guilt,” Morrison said. “In fact, he will fight 
this. So we have a judgment call. We have a 
very serious incident with a lot of emo- 
tional intensity. People have taken sides. 
They have rushed to judgment. But the 
process is there for a good reason.” —AP 


Web set site for forgetful students 


@ Online service assists 
with schedules 


HILADELPHIA - A college student 

has created “Remind U-Mail,” a user- 

friendly service on the World Wide 
Web that sends the chronically forgetful an 
e-mail reminder of special events. 

Using their own private password, users 
simply enter the day of an event and a brief 
description of it. Then, when the important 
day is near, the electronic calendar service 
sends them an e-mail reminder. 

The events are displayed in calendar 
form, so the site can also double as an 


appointment book. ‘ 

“You can type in an annual event once 
and be reminded of it every year,‘up until 
the year 2001,” said Blake David Mills IV, a 


21-year-old computer science major at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The two-month-old service, which is 
free, has quite a following. So far, about 
4,000 people from some 45 countries in- 
cluding, Egypt, Paraguay and Brazil have 
registered. 

Mills isn’t concerned that he isn’t get- 
ting paid to operate the popular service, 
which runs off a computer in a Penn dormi- 
tory with a science and technology depart- 
ment. 

“Right nowit’s on Penn’s Network which 
forbids any type of commercial activity,” he 
said. “The Internet is built on a community 
of cooperation and I’m just sort of playing 
my part.” 

The university has given him permis- 
sion to operate the service from its network 
until he graduates in May 1998. Don’t worry, 
though. 


“It will be around after May of 1998,” he 
said. 

Dennis Grossman from Youngstown, 
Ohio, swears by the service. 

“I use it constantly, and, believe me, it 
helps me big time,” he said. “I put in ap- 
pointments, birthdays, holidays and any- 
thing I can think of.” 

Several clients, however, have expressed 
concern that their privacy might be vio- 
lated and have wondered who peeks at their 
calendars. 

“Right now, I’m the only person who has 
access to the information,” said Mills, a 
Loveland, Colo., native. “With 4,000 people 
and me being a full-time student there’s no 
time or need to browse through people’s 
calendars.” 

The WWW address for the free calendar 
service is: http://calendar.stwing.upenn.edu. 

—-AP 


Student undergoing tests after Tufts stabbing 


@ Three attacked at 
party with butcher 
knives, scissors 


OMERVILLE - A 21-year-old Tufts 
S University student will undergo psy- 
chiatric testing after being charged 
Wednesday in the stabbing of three female 
classmates at an off-campus party. 
Gregory Glassner, of Medford, pleaded 
innocent in Somerville District Court to 
three counts of assault and battery with a 
dangerous weapon, and three counts of 
assault with intent to murder. He was then 
ordered to undergo a 20-day evaluation at 
Bridgewater State Hospital. 
Glassner was arrested on the Tufts cam- 


pus by a university police officer about 30 
minutes after the midnight attacks at a 
house on Whitman Street, police Capt. James 
Tatosky said. 

The three victims all are Tufts students 
and all were stabbed in the back. Two of the 
victims were treated at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and released, while the third 
was treated at Beth Israel Hospital and 
released, a Tufts spokeswoman said. 

“We were lucky, very, very lucky,” Tatosky 
said. 

Neither police nor Tufts would identify 
the victims, citing privacy issues. 

Glassner had been invited into the house 
by one of the victims, “who had some kind 
of relationship with him,” Tatosky said. 

At about 12:20 a.m., Glassner “just 
snapped and started stabbing people in the 


room with him,” Tatosky said. 

The officer said Glassner allegedly used 
a butcher knife and a pair of scissors from 
the house in the attack. Glassner was known 
by all the victims and some witnesses, 
Tatosky said. 

“He was identified immediately,” he said. 

Glassner also may face another charge 
of assault by means ofa dangerous weapon. 
Tatosky said Glassner struggled with an- 
other student in between his alleged vio- 
lent stabbing of the second and third vic- 
tims. 

If convicted of all the charges against 
him, Glassner could spend the rest of his 
life in prison. Tufts will review Glassner’s 
enrollment status once his case is resolved, 
spokeswoman Gail Bambrick said. 

—-AP 


BC president emphasizing values and academics 


@ Recent scandal 
prompts college to 
review its programs, 
admissions policies 


not abandon its athletic programs in 

the wake of a sports betting scandal. 
But president Rev. William P. Leahy said the 
message will be clear that gambling will 
not be tolerated. 

“I don’t want Boston College to be a 
place where indoctrination is the norm or 
turn this into a monastery,” Leahy said. 
“But this is a place where Judeo-Christian 
values and Catholic values are very much at 
the heart. And I intend to be reminding 
individuals about who we are.” 

Leahy promised BC would make changes 
inits orientation and handbook, the dorms, 
and even in its curriculum to reinforce the 
message that “illegal gambling is unaccept- 


me HESTNUT HILL — Boston College will 


able” and will not be tolerated. 

He said neither university staff mem- 
bers nor coaches were to blame for the 
gambling scandal that resulted in the sus- 
pension of 13 football players. 

Athletics helped build BC into a national 
university and Leahy said the school will 
not abandon its goal of excellence in both 
academics and sports, “but athletics won’t 
call the tune.” 

“We are first and foremost an institu- 
tion committed to higher education,” he 
said. Leahy said that Chet Gladchuk “is still 
the athletic director and will be the athletic 
director.” 

But he said it “is too early” to discuss the 
future of football coach Dan Henning and 
basketball coach Jim O’Brien. 

O’Brien has recently clashed with ad- 
ministration over two recruits who met 
NCAA standards, but were rejected by BC 
admissions officials. 

Leahy said he supported admissions di- 
rector John Mahoney’s decision to reject 
Boston athletes Elton Tyler and Jonathan 
DePina. 


“Although someone may meet NCAA 
standards, that doesn’t mean they will be 
accepted or will succeed at Boston College,” 
he said. 

Leahy told the Boston Globe he intends to 
meet next week with student leaders, deans 
and department heads to discuss the gam- 
bling problem and what should be done to 
prevent a recurrence. 

He also sent letters late last week to the 
campus community and parents promising 
to address the serious departure from the 
university’s Jesuit ethical values in the wake 
of the gambling scandal. 

The university is awaiting a final report 
from Middlesex District Attorney Thomas 
Reilly on the gambling, and Leahy said BC is 
still reviewing how it will respond. 

“I’m not going to be blaming or disci- 
plining staff or administrators,” he said. “I 
don’t believe any individual here failed to 
do his or her job.” 

The sports crises are the first major tests 
of Leahy’s presidency; he took over Aug. 1 
after arriving from Marquette University. 

—AP 


First daughter 
checks out college 


AVIDSON, N.C. - School officials 

say Chelsea Clinton is interested 
in Davidson College, but she wasn’t 
in town recently to visit. 

Davidson Dean of Admissions 
Nancy Cable won’t say whether 
Chelsea has actually applied. 

A high school senior, Chelsea is 
considering several colleges, includ- 
ing Yale, Brown, Harvard, Princeton, 
Amherst and Wellesley, according to 
The Chronicle of Higher Education. Ru- 
mors have swirled in the Mecklenburg 
County town that she visited the cam- 
pus on Nov. 15. 

One woman said she knows it’s so 
because her trash can was moved 
back from the curb. She called Town 
Hall to inquire. 

“They said, ‘Well, you know, 
Chelsea Clinton was in town,’ ” and 
Secret Service agents asked that any- 
thing that could hide a bomb be 
moved away from the street, said the 
women, who refused to be identified. 

“They wouldn’t have just moved 
my trash can for no reason.” 

Town Manager Leamon Brice says 
despite the trash can analysis. “If she 
was here, I don’t know anything about 
Ate —-AP 


Middlebury says 
fires were arson 


IDDLEBURY, Vt. — Middlebury 

College strongly suspects two 
fires that forced the evacuation of 
student dormitories over the week- 
end were arsons. 

No one was injured when the fires 
forced 400 students to evacuate one 
of the campus residence complexes, 
said college spokesman, Phil Benoit. 

Initial estimates put the damage 
at between $5,000 and $10,000, Benoit 
said. 

The sprinkler system, which ex- 
tinguished the fires, caused water 
damage to the halls. 

There also was fire damage to the 
walls, he said. 

The fires, which apparently started 
in recycling bins on the fourth and 
sixth floors of the Hadley-Milliken 
residence complex, were reported 
almost simultaneously about 6:40 
a.m., Benoit said. In addition, seven 
false alarms were pulled overnight, 
he said. 

Benoit said police have launched 
an arson investigation into the first. 
Most of the evacuated students were 
allowed to return to their rooms by 
9:30 a.m. —AP 


Teen sentenced for 
robbing university 


ELAWARE, Ohio - A 17-year- 

old ordered into juvenile deten- 

tion has apologized for holding up an 

Ohio Wesleyan University residence. 

Laif J. Adkins, of Huntington, 

W.Va., expressed his regrets as Dela- 

ware County Juvenile Court Judge, 

Thomas Louden, sentenced him 

Wednesday to confinement until he 
turned 21. 

Adkins admitted to 17 delinquency 
counts of aggravated robbery, con- 
spiracy to commit aggravated rob- 
bery, felonious assault and posses- 
sion of criminal tools. 

The teen-ager was the first of five 
to be arrested in the robbery Jan. 21 
of 18 guests at the Butler A. Jones 
House of Black Culture. 

David Nist, a university security 
officer, arrested Adkins minutes af- 
ter the robbery. 

Adkins struck Nist in the head and 
nose with a metal pipe. 

Adkins has promised to testify 
against the last of the four other 
suspects to face trial. 

-AP 
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@ Jason Faria shares 
his history and personal 
goals for the future 


By KATHRYN SUTER 
Staff Reporter 


to picture the student senate president, 
you see a person who is unlike anyone 
else. 

Jason Faria, student senate president, is 
anything but the average NECC student. 
Born in California, he moved to Lawrence at 
age 3. After living in Lawrence for eight 
years, he moved to Fremont N.H., where his 
mother lives, and spent the next eight years 
there. 

A 1993 graduate of Sanborn Regional 
High School, he came to NECC out of high 
school. After going to school from fall 1992 
to spring 1995, he found himself burnt out. 

At the suggestion of his father, he took 
the summer off and worked full-time. 

During this time, he gained a lot of 
experience and then felt more confident of 


] fyou are like most people, when you try 


Features 


Senate president learns to manage time 


Senate head 


File photo 
STUDENT SENATE President, Jason 
Faria. 


his abilities as a student. 

“When I came back to school (last fall), I 
was determined to start a soccer club, but 
ran into the student senate instead,” he 
said. 

“Last year, I was elected vice-president 


of the Haverhill campus.” 

He still found it difficult to keep his 
priorities straight and often found himself 
doing senate activities during class time. 

“My classes were affected by my senate 


activities last year,” but, after attending a © 


seminar by Steven Covey, author of Seven 
Habits Of Really Effective People, his outlook 
changed dramatically. 

He now has set hours for the senate, and 
when he is there that is all he does. When 
it is time for school work, he makes no 
exceptions and does only school work at 
that time. 

Faria said he tries to take an hour a day 
to spend in the gym to “take care of my body 
and unwind.” 


Faria also enjoys going to concerts, to. 


chill out and relax. 

The discipline he brings to his school 
work, senate activities and leisure time has 
greatly impacted his life. 

Besides working out and going to con- 
certs, he also enjoys reading and spends all 
of his extra time with his family and friends 
because he said, “they are my undying 
support group.” 

His friends and family sometimes get 
upset with him because they think he is too 
critical ofhimself and doesn’t spend enough 


Sights Set ? 


“When I came back to 
school (last fall), I was 
determined to start a 
soccer club...My goal 


for this semester is to 


make the dean’s list.” 
Jason Faria, 
student senate president 


time with them having fun. 

When he started at NECC Faria said he 
was not a very serious student. He said his 
first two years as an NECC student, his goal 
was to hurry up and leave because he felt 
this college was going to take him nowhere. 

Now Faria realizes that it was his atti- 
tude that was going to take him nowhere, 
not the college. He is working harder now, 
and finds he is getting more out it. 

“My goal for this semester is to make the 
dean’s list,” he said. 

With his new attitude and outlook, he 
feels he is well on his way to achieving that 
goal. 


Senator urges students to avail themselves of services 


@ Kelly Ryan talks 
about what NECC has 
to offer in services 


By DIANNA KELLIHER 
Staff Reporter 


elly Ryan, a Georgetown resident, 
Kee to attend NECC for a number 

of reasons. Today she is vice presi- 
dent of the student senate. 

“I chose the school because of the cam- 
pus, the financial aid and the gym,” she 
said. 

Amongst the reasons she stated for choos- 
ing NECC, she emphasized the college’s 
campus. Prior to NECC, she attended North 


Shore Community College and wasn’t satis- 
fied with what she encountered. 

Ryan said, “NECC is more like a univer- 
sity or state college. Services can’t be 
matched at other schools.” 

Why did she choose to run for student 
senate? 

“It was time to show up for life,” she 
said. 

Ryan doesn’t feel she’s a political human 
being. She wanted to be a part of a good 
cause and do the footwork that came along 


-with it. 


She said being a student senator carries 
certain responsibilities. 

“Tact as a liaison between student clubs, 
faculty and senate,” she said. “Hopefully I 
am considered a role model.” 

As a student senator, she tries to help 
students discover what NECC can offerthem. 

“Many students don’t know the services 


Advising center offers help 


just have a quick question, NECC offers 

you an advising center on the second 
floor of the Spurk Building. 

The center is made up of volunteers 
from each academic division. 

“If the student has any questions, like 
what kind of math to take, we can help 
them,” said Paula Strangie, an advising 
volunteer and center coordinator. 

The advising center will offer help to 
students who want to transfer. Volunteers 
can also help a student with academic 


lE you can’t reach your adviser, or you 


Saturday, Dec. 7 @ | p.m. 


Wednesday, Dec. 11 @ 6 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 14 @ 1 p.m. 


Coach Mike Smith at 374-3820. 


Coach Dick Steel at 374-3822. 


Men’s Basketball vs. Gateway Tech. (away) 
Women’s Basketball vs. Bay Path College (home) 


Women’s Basketball vs. Quinsigamond C. C. (home) 


For more info. on women’s hoops, contact 


To find out more about the men’s team, contact 


concerns. 

“Students come with a variety of ques- 
tions,” Strangie said. “I’m not sure if we'll 
have it next year, but I’m hoping to develop 
it into a full-blown advising center with a 
room.” 

Strangie is going to propose to keep the 
center to President David Hartleb and Rob- 
ert MacDonald, academic dean. 

Volunteers direct students on where they 
can go to find help if their adviser isn’t 
available. 

— Trisha DeSantis 


that are made available to them,” she said. 

She believes there might be a slight 
intimidation with faculty, staff and admin- 
istration. 

“Authority can be intimidating,” she 
said. “Students need to realize they are 
people like the rest of us.” 

What can be done to change the outlook 
of the students? 

“I recommend visiting the student cen- 
ter and checking current bulletins,” she 
said. 


Ryan’s hopes forthe future includetrans- ~ 


ferring to a 4-year school and pursuing 
degrees in clinical psychology, possibly go- 
ing for a Ph.D. She is also interested in a 
sociology major. 

With graduation near, she sums up NECC. 

“Life is what you make of it. I have a lot 
to give to everyone. It has been a great 
adventure.” 


Haverhill Afghans 
for sale at NECC 
Alumni Office — 


e Beautiful 50”-by-65” Haverhill Af- 
ghans are on sale at NECC’s book- 
store and alumni office for only $50, 
$10 of which is contributed to the 
Alumni Scholarship Fund. z 
e The 100 percent cotton, machine 
washable afghan includes embroided- 
pictures of 10 historic Haverhill sites. 
¢ The afghans are available in four 
colors — cranberry, hunters green, 
Williamsburg blue and navy — and 
would make a great holiday gift! Call 
374-3789 for more information. 


mentors. 


of Norwich University 


“We've Reinvented 
College.” 


1,000 adults now combine full-time 
work with full-time study — and 
they never thought they could! 


° No “classroom lectures.” Faculty mentors 
work one-on-one with studenis. 


¢ No “prescribed courses.” Students design 
independent study projects with their faculty 


¢ No “weekly classes.” Students study at home 
with brief on-campus residencies. 


VermontC ollege 


FULL-TIME STUDY FOR WORKING ADULTS 


—_— ee ee ee eae 4 


Request a free copy of the NPR story on our program. 


_ Call 800-336-6794 for details on Free Semigars-ia Haverhi 
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@ Single parents 
discover helpful 
resources at home, 


college 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


faced with a choice. They could 

have an education, or have kids. 
Today, many NECC women are 
doing both. 

Dolli Pariseau, awomen’s stud- 
ies major, said of her experience 
as a single mom and full-time 
college student, “I think it makes 
you more focused on what you 
have to get done. You have to 
decide what the lesser of two evils 
is that day.” 

Tammy Devito, also a single 
mom, agreed. 

“You never get everything 
done,” she said. “I think we havea 
habit of getting the school work 
done and letting other things go.” 

“I do what I think I need to do 
and the rest I try not to think 
about,” Pariseau said. 

Devito and Pariseau said house- 
work and family life occasionally 
take a back seat to educational 
needs. 

“You realize you only get one 
shot,” Pariseau said. 

At the same time, raising a 
family often interferes with study 
time. 

“I’ve gotten up many a time at 
four in the morning to study,” 
Devito said. 

Devito’s children range in age 


IE decades past, women were 
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Mothers finding their way in the ’90s 


“What I like is that my daughter is 
really good at math and I always have 


her help me with my homework.” 
Dolli Pariseau, 
women’s studies 


from 5 to 19, so she is faced with 
avariety of pressures. For the most 
part, she said her kids are support- 
ive of her going to school. 

“The older ones like it that I go 
to school, but they don’t like it 
when I’m studying for a test,” she 
said. “My 5-year old gets really 
exasperated.” 

Pariseau’s youngest daughter 
is 12, and Pariseau said there is a 
level of equality to their relation- 
ship, since they can relate to each 
other as fellow students as well as 
mother and daughter. 

“What I like is that my daugh- 
ter is really good at math, and I 
always have her help me with my 
homework,” she said. 

Rebecca Leighton, liberal arts, 
said her 5-year-old daughter, 
Amelia, had a positive influence 
on her education. 

“She’s learning in leaps and 
bounds and in some ways it sort of 
parallels my life,” she said. 

She said it was her daughter 
that inspired her to return to 
school. 


“I wanted my daughter to have 
the benefit of me having a better 
job. It made me reflect, and once I 
did that I realized that this wasn’t 
where I wanted to be,” she said. 

While returning to school can 
be great in the long run, there are 
short-term consequences for 
mothers with young children. 

Leighton said one of the big- 
gest obstacles for her was finding 
good day care. 

“This is your child, the most 
important thing in your life,” she 
said. “You’re not going to leave 
her with just anyone.” 

She said that she considered 
herself very lucky because her 
parents live nearby and have been 
helpful in caring for her daughter. 

“My parents are close by, so 
they are very involved with my 
life,” she said. 

Still, she has paid an entire 
week’s pay for quality child care. 

She is also concerned about 
spending enough time with her 
daughter to be a good role model. 

“I think, with Amelia, it is giv- 


ing her the tools to deal with that 
in her life,” she said. 

Devito also said she is con- 
cerned with discipline. Especially 
with her older children, it is hard 
to always keep track of them while 
she is attending school. 

Being a single parent may not 
prevent anyone from getting an 
education, but it can hamper it. 

Devito said that while she has 
always carried a full course load, 
this semester her family needed 
more of her, and she is taking just 
two courses. 

Pariseau and Leighton are each 
taking four classes, the minimum 
required by the school to be con- 
sidered full-time. 

“My teachers obviously are 
aware that I’m a single parent,” 
Leighton said. “I try not to use it as 
leverage, but instead to do less but 
maybe do it better.” 

One place where mothers at- 
tending school can find support is 
Women’s Resource Network. This 
campus group has a room in the 
Bentley Library where women can 
relax, have a cup of coffee and talk 
with other women who have found 
themselves in similar situations. 

Joan Patrakis, who runs the 
network, described mothers go- 
ing to school as “juggling.” 

She said even with older chil- 
dren, women face conflict between 
their roles as mothers and their 
roles as students. 

Another way the campus helps 
parents continue their education 
is by housing a day care center. 

Erica Guiffre, director of the 
Little Sprouts Day Care Center, 
located in the gym building, said, 


“For 65-70 percent of the children 
here, their parents go to school 
here.” 

She said the center allows drop- 
in care, a system where parents 
can leave children for an hour at a 
time. Many day care centers do 
not offer drop in care, but Little 
Sprouts does it for the convenience 
of parents trying to accommodate 
class schedules. 

She said parents attending 
school face a double challenge. 

“They're not only being stu- 
dents, they’re running a house- 
hold as well,” she said. “You have 
to keep a balance, and I think the 
parents here do a wonderful job 
with that.” 

She recognized that parents 
going to school sometimes have to 
make compromises. 

“Do they have time to study? 
Do they have time to do those 
extra things with the kids?” she 
said. 

Being a parent and a student 
simultaneously means sometimes 
having to choose between the two. 
Yet in striking a balance, some 
women say they find a unique and 
special experience. 

“In many ways, I’m glad I’m a 
mother going to college,” Leighton 
said. “The meaning to me was 
found through my child. I feel 
more driven as a parent than I 
ever was for myself. I have more 
focus as a parent.” 

With both low cost day care 
and the Women’s Resource Net- 
work available to them on cam- 
pus, many women find NECC a 
welcoming environment for re- 
turning to school. 


Tired, stressed‘out, 
not enough time to 
do all you have to? 


Then call: 


Danielle Plante- 
Healy 


Specializing in Professional 


Word Processing Services 


508 / 373-7415 


122 Klondike Avenue 


QUESTIONS 
aK ABOUT aK 


SNOW DAYS? 
CALL THE 


wait Pahl jp Rie saeiglate Drees a sin es we cate 


Advantage 


find your 
direction with 


Co-op. 


508.374.3722 
or stop by C310 


Welles and Fitness 


Nutri 
every other week 


Learn about ; Low fat cooking 


n for Wei ne Control: Mondays, 1-1 ems seat 67 p.m., 


4 recipes, ‘behavioral techniques that 


work, determining caloric needs, ‘determining your ideal body weight, sony 


tips, reading: food 
First Meeting: “Tuesday, Nov. “12, 6-7 Pp. m. or Monday, Nov. Le 12-1 p.m. 
Rm. 0129 in the Sport and Fitness Center 

Sign up in the Wellness and Fitness Center located in ‘the aoa and Fitness 
Center on the Haverhill campus, or call Rob Parker, Wellness and Fitness 


Where: 


ting during the holidays. 


Coordinator, at 374-3819 for more information. 


~ f ee 
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A BACHELORS DEGREE MAYBE CLOSER 


THAN YOU THINK. 


Biology 
sports medicine 


Business 
Administration 


Chemistry 
Computer Science 


Education 
early childhood 
“elementary 
middle-school 
secondary 


English/ 
Communications 
broadcast media 
journalism 


Fine and 
Performing Arts 


History 


Interdisciplinary 
Studies 


Mathematics 
Medical Technology © 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Psychology 


Sociology 
anthropology 

crime & delinquency 
social work 


orth Adams State College, the 
public liberal arts college in 
Massachusetts, can offer Northern 


Essex Community College students the 


following transfer opportunities: 


¢ Maximum transferability of credit 
from Northern Essex Community 
College. NASC will accept up to 
75 credits of coursework. 

¢ Academic Recognition Scholarships 
based on grade point average, 
renewable and no-need based. 

(3.3 + GPA) 

° Massachusetts Transfer Compact 
programs accepted as a unit fulfilling 
our general Education Corse. 

¢ Articulation agreements between 
Northern Essex Community College 
and NASC in certain academic 
programs. 

¢ Joint Admission program between 
Northern Essex Community College 
and NASC. 

¢ On-campus housing available to 
transfer students. 

* Transfer admission to all our 
academic programs. (2.0 GPA 
required) 

* $8,131.00 includes room, board, 


and fees. 


North Adams State College 


ES 


For further information contact: Denise Richardello, Director of Admissions, North 
Adams State College, North Adams, MA 01247 1-800-292-6632 or 413-662-5410. 


World Wide Web Site: http://www.nasc.mass.edu e-mail: admusions@nasc.mass.edu 
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Sharing her 


radical ideas 


® Retiring professor is 
admired for her courage 
in challenging the 
college to change 


By SIERRA FRANK & TRISHA DESANTIS 
Features Editor & Staff Reporter 


professor at NECC was marked by her 
enthusiasm for her subject, her stu- 
dents and her beliefs. 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson, assistant dean of 
social sciences, said her enthusiasm and 
her commitment to the things she believed 
in were her greatest contribution to the 
college. 

Singer said her energy was her strongest 
point. 

She expects to be remembered for “my 
enthusiasm and my willingness to share 
my sometimes radical ideas.” 

Her defense of those ideas meant a lot to 
Eduardo Ruiz, department chairman of be- 
havioral sciences. 

“For the short period of time I knew her, 
she was a very bright woman who was 
willing. to defend and protect her prin- 
ciples,” he said. “I had great admiration for 
her because of that courage.” 

He said he relied upon Singer for her 
comments and ideas about important sub- 
jects, and she always offered a fresh out- 
look. 


S elma Singer’s career as a sociology 


“In a world where we are just so con- 5 


formist today, she was not,” he said. “She 
was challenging. She didn’t allow the de- 
partment to become stagnant. She was a 
very important voice at this college.” 
Singer shared her energy and love of 


learning with the college for 26 years, teach- 
ing both sociology and women’s studies. 
Now, at age 68, she has decided to retire 
because NECC offered a money incentive. 

“They don’t have to pay as much to new 
teachers as ones that have been there for a 
while,” she said. 

Singer said she was a good teacher. Now 
she is considering writing books on sociol- 
ogy or social theory. 

“I'll miss it a lot, I love teaching and 
being at NECC,” Singer said. “I'll miss my 
colleagues, too. On that floor where my 
office was, I had an awful lot of fun.” 

Singer played a role in bringing faculty 
together. She said for several years she ran 
a faculty colloquium, which met each week 
for faculty to discuss issues in the class- 
room and at the college. During that time 
she also wrote and published a weekly 
newsletter for the college faculty. 

She worked on a number of campus 
committees and programs, including the 
sexual harassment committee, the cultural 
diversity committee and Discovery Program. 

As part of her work on the cultural 
diversity committee, she and Frank DiSarro 
organized a 7-week seminar on cultural 
diversity for students. She said the program 
included a number of creative activities. 

Her favorite was a Christmas session 
where each student brought in Christmas 
greetings and traditions from their native 
culture. 

In 1991, she was nominated for a Com- 
monwealth Citation for organizing book 
discussions among faculty members. In 
1992, she won the award, this time for her 
part in creating NECC’s Women’s Resource 
Network. 

“For 20 years I think there were a num- 
ber of people on the faculty who’d been 
trying to get a Women’s Resource Net- 


Selma Singer 


work,” she said. 

She said that the biggest demand for the 
network came from older female students, 
and that several students from one of her 
classes, along with Joan Patrakis, who runs 
the center, were actually responsible for its 
creation. 

“It wasn’t really me, it was the stu- 
dents,” she said, despite the fact that her 
role won her an award. 

Singer was also part of the committee 
that created the women’s studies concen- 
tration at the college. She taught a course 
for it, called Women in Society. 

“I developed that class over 15 years 
ago,” she said. 

She said she had hoped to develop an- 
other course that would focus on sociology 
in our future, but that the time was not yet 
right: 

“My Introduction to Sociology course. 
has a lot of emphasis on the future,” she - 
said. “Maybe in a year or two it will run.” 

In addition to her work with faculty, 
Singer had a great impact on her students. 


“The biggest compliment 
I ever got came from 
students who would say, 
‘Selma, you’ve opened up 
windows and doors for 
me. You've given mea 
new perspective and a 
different way to look at 
life,” she said. 


“The biggest complimentlIevergotcame . 
from students who would say, ‘Selma, you’ve 
opened up windows and doors for me. 
You’ve given me a new perspective and a 
different way to look at life,” she said. 

Singer said the students also showed her 
new ways to look at the world around her. 
Singer liked that NECC has such a wide 
range of students that gave her a different 
perspective to look at subjects she would 
talk about in her class. 

Sometimes Singer would walk into her 
classroom tired from the day, and she would 
walk out flying because of the energy her 
students gave her. 

“I tried everything under the sun,” Singer 
said. 

She enjoyed talking with her students. 

Singer lives in Kingston N.H., and has 


. been married for 40 years. She has five 


. children and four grandchildren, BW. SIL 


BLUE SS ES 


She worked as.a sneak worker forthe - 
state of New Hampshire before becoming a 
full-time teacher. 


; Journalism Gourse Offerings 
; Spring 1997 


EN3101-01 Journalism I 


e A 1 semester; 3 credit hours. The course provides training in the fundamentals 
@ of news gathering, evaluation, and the structure and writing of journalistic 
® stories. Required: publication of at least six stories in the campus newspaper, 


© The Observer. 3 class hours per week. 


Time: Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:05-10:55 Location: C219 


® 5 
e EN3102-01 Journalism II 


@ A 1 semester course; 3 credit hours. Focus is on advanced reporting and 
writing techniques, including feature and editrorial writing, Students are 
required to assist in the publication of The Observer and publish at least six- 
e in-depth articles in the campus newspzper. 3 class hours per week. 

e Prerequisite: EN3101 or permission of the instructor. 

@ Time: Monday, Wednesday, Friday 11:05-11:55 Location: C219 


e 
© EN3333-HA Broadcast Reportin 


and stop watch. 3 class hours per week. 

e lime: Thursday 12:05-2:35 Location: C 219 
e 

@ EN3334-HA TV Production I 


A | semester course; 3 credit hours. The student will learn through the study 
of current television practices: how to write for, edit, produce and direct 
various complete television programs in a non-dramtic format; how to operate 
the equipment in. the TV studio and control centers; and how ,to evaluate 
television content. While the emphasis will be on the TV news program in 
which the student will learn how to work as an assignment editor and anchor 
person, the student will also learn the basic techniques of the extended 
interview, the panel show and the documentary. 2 Lecture hours and 2 lad 
hours per week. Limited to 18 students. Prerequisite: EN3333 and permission 


of the instructor. 
Time: Tuesday 12:05-2:35 Lacaiion: TV Station 


A | semester course; 3 credit hours, The student will learn through the study 
e of current radio and television practices how to edit and write news items for 
e@ the radio and TV news media; how to broadcast these items on radio and TV; 
@ how to use basic equipment associated with radio and TV news gathering and 
production; and how to evaluate current broadcasting practices. Students are 
encouraged, though not required to have access to a portable tape recorder 


These courses are everyone ax an elective. 


Name: 


City: 
State: 


Address: 


Zip: 


| Comes Phone: ( ) 


Institution Currently Attending: 


Winter Intersession 
January 2 - 17 


.spend that time earning extra credits at UMass Lowell. 
If you want to move ahead in your educational pro- 
gram, and earn college credit, enroll in UMass Lowell's 
Winter Intersession. this highly concentrated session is 
also a great way to earn transfer credits if you're 
enrolled in another University. This year, make the most 
of your winter break... at UMass Lowell. 


DAY CLASSES: 
Monday - Saturday, 
9am - 12no0n 


EVENING CLASSES: 
Monday - Friday, 
6 - 9pm 
Saturday 1 - 4pm 
Credit Courses (3 credits) available in: 
° Liberal Arts » ® Sciences 
¢ Mathematics ¢ Computers 


® Social Sciences ¢ Music 
° Management 


Cost: $115.00 per undergraduate credit 


For a Winter intersession Course Bulletin, call the 
Division of Continuing Education/Office of Enrollment 
Services at: 


(508) 934-2481. 


Or just fill out the coupon and mail it to: University of 
Massachusetts Lowell, Office of Enrollment 
Services/DCE, One University Avenue, Lowell, 
MA 01854-2881. 


UMass Lowell 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
_ Division Of Continuing Education 


Seetita 
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Attorney addresses question of justice 


@ Black rights and 
affirmative action 
featured at lecture 


By GENAI WICKEY 
Staff Reporter 


4 enry F. Owens III, gave a 
H crowd of students, faculty 

and members of the com- 
munity something to think about 
when he defined “What is Jus- 
tice?” in the Bentley Library con- 
ference center. 

“(Owens) is a lawyer’s lawyer,” 
said Herbert Phillips, chairman of 
the Legal Studies Advisory Board. 

He was chosen by an anony- 
mous vote to speak on behalf of 
the Legal Studies Program as part 
of the speaker series in place at 
NECC for 10 years. 

He was a founding partner in 
the first Black law firm in New 
England. Today he is a senior part- 
ner for a law firm in Boston that 
specializes in criminal and civil 
trial work. 

He gained notoriety for his rep- 
resentation of the estate of Rev. 
Accelyne Williams who lost his 
life when police raided his home 
by mistake and without warning. 

“I will never give up on 
America,” Owens said. “The prob- 
lem facing America today is the 
inability to get along with each 
other. We build artificial barriers, 
but the challenge facing the next 
century is the ability to get along.” 

Owens gave his audience a his- 
tory lesson, not to define what 
justice is, but what happened to 
justice. 

He mentioned the 1896 Plessy 
vs. Ferguson case, in which the 
outcome was that a state could 
segregate people on the basis of 
race. Owens then asked, “What is 
Justice?” 


The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of 1863 was the next historic 
example he mentioned. He asked 
again, “What is Justice?” 

Owens also discussed the Civil 
Rights movement. He said people 
were concerned about justice. 
Those who saw events of this era 
on television, he said, saw what 
was not justice. 

“Now 1996, things changed so 
much that we can put some meat 
on the definition of what is jus- 
tice?” Owens said. 

He said the black male unem- 
ployment rate is double that of the 
white male. 

He pointed out that 27 percent 
of black families live in poverty. 
He projected that it won’t be until 
the year 2058 that black families 
earn as much as their white coun- 
terparts. 

“We can’t sit back and let this 
happen because that is not jus- 
tice,” he said. “The greatest coun- 
try in the world can’t make a level 
playing field. 

Owens discussed the problems 
with the criminal justice system 
today. He said America is spend- 
ing $16 billion a year to incarcer- 
ate people. . 

That money supports the 1.6 
million people who sit in our 
prison system of which a majority 
cannot read past the sixth grade 
level, 80 percent are from single 
parent homes, and a number of 
them are there because of a drug- 
related crimes. 

“The answer is not building 
larger, bigger, more expensive 
jails,” he said. “We must look at 
the cause. (The) politicians are not 
talking about treatment. Califor- 
nia tripled it’s prison size. That 
didn’t decrease the crime rate. That 
is not the answer.” — 

Owens said politicians are more 
concerned with building jails and 
stadiums than putting money to- 


What is justice? 


File photo 


HENRY F. OWENS III discusses his views of the judicial system in the late 20th century 
to a full house in Bentley Library. 


wards education. 

His daughter was a teacher ata 
school that lost its accreditation. 
He described the conditions at that 
school as “deplorable.” 

He focused on where justice is 
regarding the issue of capital pun- 
ishment. Fifty-five percent of those 
affected by capital punishment are 
black, he said. 

He spoke of how in 1970 in 
Ohio 133 blacks were up for capi- 
tal punishment and 25 were killed, 


‘compared to the 47 whites up for 


capital punishment where none 
were killed. 
“I would be in favor of capital 


punishment if it would be applied 
not on the basis of skin color or 
income,” Owens said. 

Owens addressed welfare and 
corporate welfare and how it per- 
tains to justice. Sixty million chil- 
dren live in poverty and only 1 
percent of the federal budget goes 
to AFDC, he said. Corporate 
America has $150 billion in tax 
breaks annually. He said 
OceanSpray was given $750,000 to 
market its products in Europe. 

“What is justice?” Owens asked 
once more. 

Owens said affirmative action 
is necessary for justice because 


this is not a color blind society. 
Statistics show white females have 
benefited most from affirmative 
action policies. 

Owens ended his speech by 
projecting that by the year 2050 
50 percent of the population will 
not be white. 

“If that is the case, days fight- 
ing over skin color, race, sex have 
to be history,” Owens said. 

NECC student, Sara Malloy said, 
“He pointed out issues of economi- 
cal status and race. Maybe by do- 
ing that we can come to the terms 
with what justice is by what it is 
not.” 


German native adjusts to life as American student 


@ Student hopes to 
improve her life 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Staff Reporter 


ursing program student 
N Carolin Murphy was born 
in Berlin in 1967. She left 
her native country in 1985 to goto 
college in the U.S. hoping to make 
a better life for herself and her 
family. 
As an only child, she grew up in 
a single-parent household. 
“My mother had to leave me 
alone so she could work,” Murphy 
said. “In Germany, it is not un- 


Haverhill 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


_372-3280 


common to leave children alone 
in the house so the parents can 
work. There is no law against it.” 

Murphy went to school in 
Weisbaden, where she graduated 
from high school. 

Murphy hopes to make a differ- 
ence when she graduates. 

“I am in the nursing program 
because I want to help save lives 
and comfort other people,” 
Murphy said. 

Murphy, who is married with a 
stepchild, owns a sports collect- 
ible shop called Waxx Paxx Sports 
and Memorabilia Shop in Rowley 
with her husband. 

During winter break, Murphy 
will travel back to Berlin to visit 


DISCOUNT CD'S 
& CASSETTES 


POSTERS, T-SHIRTS & 
IMPORTED DISCS 


WE PAY TOP DOLLAR 
FOR USED CD'S, RECORDS & 
CASSETTES 


78 STATE STREET 
NEWBURYPORT, MA 


508 / 465-0005] 


with friends and family. 

“T am looking forward to see- 
ing my family again to talk about 
the old days,” Murphy said. 

For her honeymoon, Murphy 
traveled to Germany, where she 
witnessed the fall of the Berlin 
Wall. 

When the wall came tumbling 
down, Murphy was reunited with 
family members she had not seen 
in 20 years. 

“It was great to see my friends 
and family again after 20 years,” 
Murphy said. 

“There were a lot of people 
selling T-shirts, souvenirs and 
other items to commemorate the 
events. 


Ol 


reading this? 
Then, soare our 
students and staff. 
Advertiseinthe 
NECC Observer. 


Call Sierra or Richat 
508/374-3634 © 
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Carolin Murphy 


“Going to school in the 
U.S. is a wonderful experi- 


ence,” 


Murphy said. “I 


have met some wonderful 
and interesting people in 
this school. ” 


“Going to school in the U.S. is a 
wonderful experience,” Murphy 
said. “I have met some wonderful 


and interesting people in this 
school. They have helped me with 
my studies.” 


Cultural breakthrough 


® continued from page 24 
ter city. 

“Santiago began by saying we 
could ask any question we wanted, 
and that made many feel comfort- 
able to ask whatever they wanted 
without fear of being labeled rac- 
ist or prejudiced,” Sweeney said. 

He explained to the audience 
how people from his culture feel 
when they walk in the door of an 
NECC office. 

They feel scared and nervous 
and they can come across as aloof 
as a way to protect themselves, he 
said. 

“If we take it at face value, it is 
one thing,” Sweeney said. “But if 
we understand where they are 
coming from, it gives us a whole 
new perspective. After that day, I 
felt like I could try to understand 
everybody better, not just Hispan- 


” 


ics. 


Sweeney recommended every- 
body take the tour and that it be 
opened to the public so many more 
could benefit. 

“It was a great opportunity to 
get away from paper and offices 
and into the streets,” Kamber said. 
“We can't all go to the Dominican 
Republic, but we can go to 
Lawrence. Our students live in that 
city.” 

Kamber said an interesting con- 
sequence of the tour was the 
chance to get together with col- 
leagues. 


“We were able to drop the 
boundaries and develop camara- 
derie,” she said. “It was a great 
opportunity to talk to others. It 
was a sociable experience and well 
as a learning one. We are thinking 
of an Asian tour at some point, 
too.” 
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FIDDLING ON-LINE, Thomasine Corbett, electronic operator in the computer lab, checks out NECC’s updated Web page. 


Florida college works 
with America Online 


® Veterinary technology program 
combines experience, Internet, attracting 
students from as far away as Hong Kong 
and Switzerland. Its 1st cyber-grads ex- 
pected this summer 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


», technology programs. They’ve had it for over 20 years. But through an 

\_# agreement with America Online, the college has the first and only 

accredited veterinary technology program available online in the United 
States. ; 

AOL.is a commercial internet service offering e-mail, Internet access, 
“chat rooms,” and a number of online services such as travel, financial and 
sports information. 

The Internet veterinary technology program uses services available 
through AOL to deliver course information and assignments to students in 
the program. 

The course is the brainchild of Dr. Guy Hancock, veterinary fechnclos 
program director. 


S t. Petersburg Junior College has one of many accredited veterinary 


“It was an idea I had cooking for five or six 
years. There are so many students who 
want a veterinary degree, but can’t give up 
their daytime job. We wanted to try and 


meet that demand. 


“It’s harder than the on-campus program 
for students and for faculty because of the 
way it is delivered. The students have to be 
a little more self-directed.” 

Dr. Guy Hancock 


“It was an idea J had cooking for five or six years,” Hancock said. “There 
are so many students who want a veterinary degree, but can’t give up their 
daytime job. We wanted to try and meet that demand.” 

The program began in fall 1994 after receiving approval at the state level 
and was accredited by the American Veterinary Medical Association in 
iS. 

Of the 70 students involved in the program, 10 are from out of state. 

Hancock said he received applications from a student in Hong Kong and 
a student in Switzerland. 

After completing general education requirements in math, literature 
and fine arts, students are eligible to apply to the two-year program. 


Students who live out of state or in an area far from St. Petersburg are - 


required to fulfill the general education requirements at a local college and 
then enroll in the program at St. Petersburg. 

Those accepted to the program are required to subscribe to AOL or have 
free access to it somewhere else. 

To get assignments and course related information, the students. log 
onto the “pet care forum” within AOL. The area is run by the Veterinarians 
Information Network. 

Within that forum is a subscription area for Be pecs students and 
faculty. Only these people can log onto the site, and through an agreement 
with the Veterinarians Information Network, they can do so.at a pane 
rate. 

The classes, which are run by the same instructors who teach the classes 
on campus, have a designated time once-a-week when students are 
required to be on-line logged onto the program site. 

“It’s harder than the on-campus program for students and for faculty 
because of the way it is delivered,” Hancock said. “The students have to be 
a little more self-directed.” 

Hancock said students who have the choice usually choose the on- 
campus version of the program,.and he said the on-line program tends to 
lose more students than the on-campus program. 

Homework is mailed via e-mail to the professor although sometimes it 
is required that it be posted on an electronic bulletin board for all students 
to see. 

While the program primarily, makes use of the Internet and AOL “chat 
rooms,” the U.S. Postal Service is used to mail tests back and forth between 
the student and instructor. The mail is also used to deliver informational 
packets and video tapes needed for the course to students. 

In addition to the academic work, Hancock said students are required 
to work at least half time in a veterinary office, although he said working 
more is recommended. 

“Students really need to work full-time for a veterinarian,” Hancock 
said. He also said most students interested in the program are already 
working for a veterinarian. 

Hancock said this summer will be the first time students in the on-line 
program will graduate from St. Petersburg Junior College, and he said it was 
important to him to get the students, many of whom he hasn’t met, to 
Florida for the ceremony. 

“This is one thing I would like to get them to campus for.” 


> classes at nights or other untraditio 


{ 
® President Hartleb 
use of high technolo 
process at NECC  _ 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


rhen President David Hai 
talked about a revolutio) 
teach NECC students. _ 
Now, almost a year later, Hari 
end. 
“I can’t say I have a specific pla 
But he said he was beginning 
interactive television to teach clas, 
Using interactive technology m 
information. 
Hartleb said NECC officials = 
the feasibility of outfitting a class1 
He said he would like toruna da 
at the Lawrence campus could “4 
versa. 
“That would be a nice first st 
Hartleb said the cost of outfittin 
$40,000-$80,000, 
“It isn’t just computers. It’s car 
other things,” Hartleb said. 
Although there is no money te 
Hartleb said he would like to buy} 
“I hope that we will be doing tt 
Currently, NECC does not hay 
participate in interactive education 
not make NECC out-of-date. 
He said when he visited the ot] 
their technology to be on a par wi) 
In upcoming meetings with rep: 
nity College, Middlesex Community 
Community College, Hartleb sai¢ 
offering courses between the cai 
learning technology. 
“I want to join them and I hope | 


UMass: 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


istance learning is an idea 
De until recently thatat 
everyone take a second loo| 
The rising cost of education me 


or family life. ~ 

Educators began to look at way 
the changing demands of students: 

So while colleges and universitit! 
meet these new demands, UMass Di 
the Internet. 

Dan Corrigan, author of Inte 
Denison of Web Review, that 
educational use of Internet te 0) 

UMass/Dartmouth offers five thi 
courses over the information sup 


computer simulations as well ast 
Students enrolled in the courses 
computer equipped with Netscape 
One of the courses offered D 


astronomy. | 
The course is offered primarily 
hd ve had to make some minor ¢ 


Silva said there are six to eight it ih 
the students related web sites. — 

He said they take the place of 
complete. 

“Assignments are designed 
pace,” Silva said. 


yoks to expand the 
in the education 


\ arrived on campus last winter, he 
(regards to the use of technology to 


»eginning to take steps to meet that 


ae said. 
look into the possibility of using 


3 using sound and video to present 


‘h PictureTel of Andover to discuss 
1 with this technology. 

the Haverhill campus that students 
n television at that campus, or vice 
| 
artleb said. 

\oom with interactive technology is 


|\s, Classrooms, special lighting and 


ly any of this technology this year, 
on. 

\ext year,” Hartleb said. 

ly of the necessary equipment to 
tleb said. But he said that fact did 


|irea community colleges he found 
[BGC'sy: 2 

|ntatives from Bunker Hill Commu- 
\lege, UMass Lowell and North Shore 
| would discuss the possibility of 
|ses sing some kind of distance 


/can wait runtil the next’ fiscal year,” 


‘awings, photos, 
puter simulations, 
iternet 


| 
has been around for awhile, but it 
jan to gain in Pee masty and make 


more Epeadenie have a Sex to take 
imes because of wonflicts with work 


offer classes that would help meet 


om coast to coast are Scbanibling to 
outh has already found a way using 


ersity said in an interview with D.C. 
artmouth had the most advanced 
he saw while researching his book. 

Tedit courses sand: seven non-credit: 
tway.. 

aie and an ninternet ganiitress: 

e course’s web site and find the 


1a lecture hall, the professor posts 
of text the student reads. 
‘tographs, sound files, video and 


cess the course web site from any 
internet browser program. 

Mass/Dartmouth, Introduction to 
overing the general concepts of 


Sane: majors. 

,” said Professor John Silva, “but 
idea i is working.” 

nments for which he said he gives 


and can take up to three weeks to 


‘students can work at their own 
' 


fp 


Hartleb said. naga 

Hartleb is not new to the subje of 
learning technology. . 

He was chairman of the University 
Instructional Technology Committee 
at the University of Cincinnati. 

“The committee was responsible 
for plotting the direction of the in- 
structional technology,” Hartleb said. 
“T've spent a lot of time on this sub- 
jects: 

The University of Cincinnati was in 
the second wave of buying when it 
came to new technology. 

He said they would wait until they 
were sure something worked before 
buying it, but did not wait until the 
technology was old to finally buy it. 

He said Massachusetts schools have 
been slower to take advantage of all 
the technology offered, and said while 
he was in Cincinnati he had a similar 
informational meeting to the one with 
PictureTel two years ago with a com- 
pany from Texas. 

NECC’s 10 computer labs are a mix 
of old and new which makes it compa-_ 
rable to other area community col- 
leges. : 

“We're all about the same place on 
the technology front,” Hartleb said. Es, 
“The problem now is going to be keep- 
ing them up to date.” 

Hartleb said NECC is about a year 
away from having several modules or 
sections. of different classes on CD- 
ROM. 

He said he thought the faculty at NECC was capable of making good 
choices regarding interactive classes and the use of the information 
superhighway in the learning process. 

“T think we have the expertise here to make our own choices and make 
very wise choices,” Hartleb said. 

~ Each time the subject of interactive education is raised, Hartleb said he 
received a positive response from faculty, which he said was very important 


Classmates 
Addresses 


There is no specific time the students were required to be on-line, “as 
long as the students have homework done on time,” Silva said. 

Students with questions about the course have a screen they can go to 
ask questions which Silva answers on an open electronic bulletin board 
where all the students can see the questions and answers. 

Silva said that students with private questions can ask via e-mail, and he 
will e-mail them an answer. 

Even though students can log onto the course web site from any 
computer from Netscape, they must be at their home computer to use the 
e-mail function because e-mail addresses are assigned to specific comput- 
ers. 

Students having problems with their computers or with logging onto 
the web sites can select the help area and are put in touch with a computer 


center that can answer their questions. 


According to Silva, some of the web sites used by his class belong to 
NASA, Purdue, Michigan State and also a number of private web sites. 
“It’s just like a big slide show! ae show in class, only the pictures are 
mich better,” he said. 
‘Students taking the course over the internet use the same textbook as 
students taking the traditional course. 
aa | try. to make it follow along closely to the same course that’s run on- 
campus,” he said. 
According to Silva, people with a better sriderstandine of the computer 


‘tend to look around on the internet more on come up with better ideas 


for their assignments. 

But he said anyone with a basic knowledge of the computer who knows 
how to access the Internet can do well in the courses. 

* Silva said students generally do as well as students taking the courses 
in the lecture hall, but ee courses oneced on the internet do have their 
drawbacks. = 
Some of his students live as far away‘as California and Norway. He said 
he never meets some of the students face-to-face. 

“We only meet if the students saree to be around the campus,” Silva 
said. 

Developing a course for the Internet is a challenging endeavor, he said. 
There are so many web sites that finding the best ones can be very time 
consuming. 

Silva said right now he is developing part two of the astronomy course 
and has nearly 40 different web sites he is evaluating. 

He also said it was difficult to maintain the high quality of the courses 
already running. 

He must constantly review the web sites for those courses to make sure 
the web sites chosen are the most current. 

“You always have to keep changing the web sites. They’re always 
evolving and getting better,” Silva said. 

Robert Michael agrees it is a lot of work creating and maintaining a 
course on the information superhighway. 
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because of the huge amount of time and program knowledge required to 
develop these types of courses. 

Distance learning does not have to be an expensive high-tech endeavor, 
it can be as simple as students e-mailing their professors, Hartleb said. 

“Professors who give their e-mail accounts to students is partial distance 
learning, it may be already be happening, and I just might not know about 
it,” Hartleb said. Hartleb said students are often more willing to ask 
question through e-mail that they may not want to ask in class. 


moves ahead with new web courses 


He said he is currently evaluating a number of web sites for use by the 
class he teaches about the Holocaust. 

Michael’s class was run in the fall of ‘95 and will run again in the spring 
of ‘97. 

Michael said his growing experiences with the Internet has given him 
a number of new ideas that he plans to incorporate into the course for the 
spring. 

“I was just learning to use the web at the time and the course was just 
e-mail, this time I will have the students visit various web sites,” he said. 

The last time the course was offered, Michael said he had four or five 
students from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, one from South Carolina, 
and one student on a military base in Italy. 

Michael said he was pleased with the course because it showed students 
the global scope of the Holocaust. 

“It really shows the internationality of it,” 
sense that it’s a world issue.” 

The students in the course were responsible for answering five essay 
questions per week and had two exams to take during the course. 

“I was also able to put students in contact electronically with survivors 
of the Holocaust and with children of survivors,” Michael said. 

Students sent messages via e-mail to these people. They were able to ask 
questions and receive answers to their questions, Michael said. 

“The Internet course has also changed the way that I teach the course 
in regular school,” said Michael, who teaches the same course to traditional 
students on campus. 

Michael said he uses many of the essay questions he has developed for 
the on-line course in his regular course. 

Michael agrees with Silva that on-line courses have their disadvantages. 

“You lose the emotional and intellectual spark that you get when two 
humans talk to each other face-to-face,” Michael said. 

Michael said he thinks electronic classrooms and traditional classrooms. 
can complement each other, but he doesn’t think the electronic will replace 
the traditional. 

“A lot of schools are pushing this technology to save money, but they'll 
never replace face-to-face,” Michael said. “They'll save money but lose the 
magic.” 


Computer Magic 


. 


“A lot of schools are pushing this technol- 
ogy to save money, but they’ll never replace 


Michael said. “It gives it a 


face-to-face. They'll save money, but lose the 
magic.” 


Robert Michael 
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@ Taking care of senior 
citizens is challenging, 
but enriching experience 


By EILEEN REED i 
Staff Reporter 


aring for an aging relative can be a 
( daunting task because medical, legal 

and financial decisions need to be 
made. Services for elders vary from state to 
state and this can confuse even the most 
savvy consumer. 

Sharyn Russell’s 85-year-old mother lived 
in New Jersey at the time her health began 
to fail and Russell lived in Massachusetts. 
She was lucky to have a brother who lived 
near their mother and was able to coordi- 
nate the care needed. 

Even though she is a geriatric case man- 
ager with 20 years experience in elder care, 
this was a stressful time for her. She needed 
to take time off from work, travel to New 
Jersey and still care for a daughter at home. 

Recently, Russell facilitated a workshop 
sponsored by staff development. The work- 
shop participants shared their intimate sto- 
ries, about caring for their elders. 

As a licensed social worker with a pri- 
vate practice in psychotherapy, Russell has 
counseled many families caring for aging 
relatives. 

The services available to elders have 
mushroomed in the last 20 years. Home 
care, assisted living and congregate living 
have expanded as the older population has 
grown. 

“Our goal is to keep them independent 
as long as possible and keep them safe,” 
Russell said. “People are living longer, and 
many times outlive members of their fam- 
ily and friends which complicates matters 
and can limit choices.” 

Russell meets with clients, a financial 
planner and an attorney to discuss what 
care is appropriate and what is affordable. 
Finding care that is affordable is one of the 
biggest challenges for the majority of the 
elderly. 

Staying in their homes with the support 
of home care services is idea]. But some- 
times this is not safe or economically fea- 
sible. Banks will allow elders to borrow 
against the equity in their home using a 
reverse mortgage: 

Medicaid is available for people with few 
assets. Medicare will assist with some costs 


for nursing home care and for some as- 7 


sisted living. 
In assisted living, elders have their own 
living space in a complex or a large house. 
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They can have a kitchen, but also have 
access to communal meals. Each facility 
varies somewhat, but most give assistance 
in shopping, cooking and laundry. 

Those who need help with personal care 
look to home health agencies or move to a 
skilled nursing setting. Costs for assisted 
living can range between $1,500 to $3,000 
per month. * 

Arthur Signorelli, student activities di- 
rector, also serves as president of a non- 
profit agency, the Assisted Living Center, 
Inc., which owns and runs assisted living 
centers in Salisbury and Fall River. 

The uniqueness of their program lies in 
its non-profit status, according to Signorelli. 
They are able to get money from Medicare 
based on a proportion of the person’s in- 
come to subsidize the costs and not take 
away their life savings. Their monthly high- 
end costs are $1,500 per month. 

“This is a midway point between elderly 
housing and a nursing home,” he said. ”’m 
impressed with the dignity that they are 
left with. They can bring their own furni- 
ture, have their own room and really make 
it their own,” he said. 

The next step is to a nursing home. 
Nursing home care has become more spe- 
cialized in the last 20 years, according to 
Russell. As hospital regulations have tight- 
ened and. hospital stays have shortened, 
nursing homes have accepted patients who 
require specialized care. 

Nursing home care can cost between 
$3,000 and $5,000 per month. According to 
Business Week, the costs for full-time live-in 
home care can be $50,000. 

Many employers are offering long term 
care insurance to help their employees 
with these expenses. The workshop partici- 
pants would like to see NECC offer this 
option and become more responsive to 
these issues as more of the faculty and staff 
become part of the “sandwich generation.” 

These are the people caught between the 
responsibilities of caring for both older and 
younger family members. 

Having to take time off from work to 
care for an ailing relative or to keep doctor’s 
appointment can be disruptive to an 
employee’s schedule. 

Faculty members at the workshop said 
their schedules are seen as being flexible, 
but there is not enough time between classes 
to fulfill these obligations. They would like 
to see flex-time used at the college. They 
also do not have substitutes if they can not 
make a class in case of an emergency or for 
something planned ahead. 

Besides the physical care and financial 
considerations, emotional issues can be 
challenging for the caregivers. The majority 
of caregivers are women. 


e Tuition Reimbursement 


Caring 
for our elders 


“It’s hard for women to take time for 
themselves. Making time to do things they 
enjoy and not feel guilty is important,” 
Russell said. 

This is one of her goals for the caregivers 
she counsels. She works with behavioral 


techniques such as relaxation, yoga and ~ 


meditation. She encourages them to seek 
caregivers support groups, to ask for help 
from friends and relatives and to pay for 
help, if possible. 

In the workshop, she stressed the need 
for caregivers to look at their own feelings. 

“Anger and jealousy can interfere with 
getting the help that you need,” Russell 
said. 

She recommended reading Children of a 
Certain Age, by Vivian Greenberg, which 
explores the emotional contract that a per- 
son makes with their parents. 
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“Our goal is to keep 
them independent as 
long as possible and 
keep them safe.” 


Many supports and services are avail- - 


able for the elder and their caregivers. 


Russell recommends the use of a geriat- 


ric care manager to help the family walk 
through the maze of these options. 

For further information, a national or- 
ganization, The National Association of Pro- 
fessional Geriatric Care Managers, is avail- 
able to help. 


THESE ARE PERMANENT, PART-TIME POSITIONS 


You'll earn $8 to $9 an hour and receive great benefits including: 
Medical,” Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, Paid Vacations, Paid 
Holidays and on selected shifts. you'll receive up to $2,000 per semes- 
ter in Tuition Reimbursement. Plus up to $700 attendance incentive 
and $200 employee referral program. 


Work one of the following shifts: 


¢e6tollp.m., e 


* 1:00 to 5:30 p.m., 


ll p.m.to3 a.m., «3 to 8:4a,m; 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick 
Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS 
Recruiter on campus (call for days and times), at the Haverhill 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., 
Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 
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Private transportation.is now available. 
Contact UPS at 508 / 441-3400 for updated © 
bus schedules and other information. 
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Cold War heats 
up for author 


n Project Coldfeet, authors 
[ite M. Leary and 

Leonard A. LeSchack re- 
count a daring and unusual 
espionage mission that 
LeSchack participated in and 
helped plan. 

During the Cold War, the 
United States set up a series 
of warning systems to guard 
against a Russian air attack 
that could come via the 
North Pole. 

Technical knowledge of 
the Arctic, its weather and 
the behavior of the pack ice 
became of paramount con- 
cern for the U.S. armed 
forces, who were aware that 
the Soviet Union was also 
carrying out many investi- 
gative projects there. 

The Soviets had several 
weather stations afloat on 
the gigantic Arctic ice floes. 

In 1962, the Soviets aban- 
doned one of their floating 
Stations because the ice was 
breaking up. The Office of 
Naval Research and the CIA 
got together to launch 
“Project Coldfeet,” in which 
LeSchack and another naval 
espionage specialist secretly 
visited the abandoned site. 

Since the ice station was 
out of the range of helicop- 
ters, and there was no tract 
of ice long enough or stable 
enough to allow an airplane 
to land on skis; getting the 
agents on and off the ice 
poseda problem. - 

The solution: The men 
were parachuted in. They 
collected as much technical 
data and gear as they could 
and were evacuated by the 
ingenious Fulton Skyhook. 

The skyhook procedure 
involved using helium bal- 
loons to send aloft a 500- 
foot-long cable attached to 


the men. A specially-_ 


equipped B-17 bomber fly- 
ing at 125 knots hooked the 
cable, and the men were 
reeled into the plane. 

The mission was a re- 
sounding success: The men 
and their booty were re- 
trieved without a hitch, and 
without the Russians’ 
knowledge. 

The intelligence gleaned 
from the operation, though 
not spectacular, proved use- 


© Students to play 
diverse selections 
Dec. 15 at 2 p.m. 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ith musical selections 
ranging from classical 
to rock, the perfor- 


mance ensemble and choral club 
will entertain with their holiday 
performance. 

“It is going to be an interesting 
concert,” said director Michael 
Finegold. 

“It will relate to all people’s 
interests, rock, choral. There is 
something in our concert for ev- 
erybody.” 

A number of festive selections 
will be played from Christmas and 
Hanukkah tunes, and an assort- 
ment of others. 

The group will perform two 
new choral pieces, Snowstorm and 
Daybreak, from composer Peter 
Sacco. 

Sacco also recently wrote a 
flute/piano arrangement for 
Finegold, which he will premiere 
in the spring. 

A composition by student Jim 
Chalmers, titled Changes, will also 
be played. 

Finegold said he is happy with 
the talent in this semester’s group, 
and is excited about the different 
styles of musicians involved. 

“Im really pleased with the 
attitudes, he said. “They love to 
sing and perform so much. I don’t 
feel anyone is in it just for the 
grade. The students are very dedi- 
cated.” 

The performance will be split 
in two pieces, with the choral and 


Shopping Plan: 
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Music groups prepare for concert 


Ready to go 


classical music first, and then the 
rock music after the break. 

“It will be like two concerts at 
once,” Finegold said. 

The performance ensemble 
consists of rhythm section, Jason 
LaRocque, Stephen Shepard and 
Evan West on guitar, Matt Wooley 
on drums/percussion and Shepard 
on bass. 

On the horns are Ben 
Berthiaume and Hillary Straw on 
saxophone, Bryant Clark and Jim 


=Chalmers on piano, Michael 


Hoffman on trumpet, and Hillary 
Straw on flute. 
The choral group members in- 


l the Holidays! 
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If you're looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 


for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 
school for the next three months, you could save up to 
$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 


you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


clude soprano vocalists, Elissa 
Karampatsos, Erin McKenna, 
Sandy Paulson and Kimberly Plas- 
ter. 

Altos include Elizabeth Grover, 
Melissa McQueen, Mary Ann 
Swochak, Lisa Rajczyk and Katie 
Rose. 

Tenors are Cindy Clouse, Jo- 
seph Costa and Christian 
MacLaughlin. 

Basses are Clark, LaRocque, 
Adrian Szymura, Wooley and Dana 


~ Walsh. 


Finegold encourages students 
to get involved in the programs 
and his classes and feels pleased 
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C. Tierney photo 
MUSIC STUDENTS: Adrian Szymura, Melissa McQueen, Christian MacLaughlin, Cindy 
Clouse, Liz Grover, Joe Costa, Matt Wooley, Jason LaRocque, Bryant Clark, Stephen 
Shepard, Evan West, back, and Lisa Rajczyk, Kimberly Plaster and Erin McKenna, front. 


when students get together to 
make music, both in and out of 
class. 

“The course is ameeting ground 
for people to network,” Finegold 
said. 

“They get together and create 
music. As a teacher, I feel happy 
when things happen along the 
areas of creativity. It’s not only a 
place to get experience for per- 
forming, but to meet and work 
with each other.” 

The performance is set for Sun- 
day, Dec. 15, in the Bentley Library 
at 2 p.m. Admission will be $2 and 
the show will last two hours. 
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ful. Project Coldfeet is an ex- 
citing story, even though it 
contains no episodes of 
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@ Former student takes 
leap from NECC to the 
big stage 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


sium is a bright, rectangular room 

lined with mirrors and wooden rails, 
where students drill tirelessly in the prin- 
ciples of dance as they dream of Broadway 
openings. 

Former NECC dance student, Amy 
Spanger, realized her dream as amember of 
the Boston cast of the hit musical, Rent, 
which is playing at the Schubert Theater. 

“I never had any doubt that Amy would 
make it,” said Elaine Mawhinney, Still Point 
Dance Company director. “She was very 
committed and worked very hard to get 
things perfect.” 

Mawhinney said student dancers work 
out about 20 hours a week and spend eight 
to 10 hours on rehearsals for a perfor- 
mance. They learn total development of 
placement, alignment, carriage and the 
proper way to execute basic techniques. 
Then they master the techniques. 

“They must have perfect stage presence 
and focus on audience awareness,” she 
said. “You can have great technique, but if 
you can’t communicate to the audience, 
what good is it? Amy always stood out. She 
was disciplined, had a good attitude and 


‘Te away behind NECC’s gymna- 


Smithsonian 
celebrates 
the guitar 


ASHINGTON - In the 
hands of masters, it has 
rocked smoky road- 


houses and gently wept in concert 
halls. It transformed American 
music and transported a multi- 
tude of youths from the chill of 
the garage to the spotlight’s warm 
embrace. 

Now the electric guitar has 
found a place alongside the light 
bulb, telephone and other icons of 
American innovation at a 
Smithsonian Institution exhibit, 
From Frying Pan to Flying V: The Rise 
of the Electric Guitar. 

“More than any other instru- 
ment, the electric guitar has been 
a dominant force in American 
music,” said Charlie McGovern, a 
cultural historian who works for 
the Smithsonian’s National Mu- 
seum of American History. 

Creators of the blues, country 
and rock ’n’ roll often were ra- 
cially or socially marginalized. But 
the instrument’s simplicity and 
power gave them, in McGovern’s 
phrase, “access to self-expression.” 

“In the American context, that’s 
democracy.” 

By 1940, Les Paul was tired of 
the feedback from plugged-in 
acoustic guitars. With a 4-by-4- 
inch (10-by-10-cm) piece of pine 
anda guitar neck, he fashioned an 
instrument he dubbed “The Log,” 
convinced the solid body would 
limit noise. 

Perhaps most importantly, the 
electric guitar was accessible to 
players with no money or train- 
ing. 

“You don’t need but two or 


knew what she wanted.” 

While Spanger was unavailable, her fa- 
ther, Steven Spanger, a guidance counselor 
at Pentucket High School in West Newbury, 
was eager to talk about the opening show. 

“It was just a very exciting experience,” 
he said. “I’ve never been to an opening 
night, and it was everything I expected- 
spotlights, TV crews and a cast party of 
2,000 people.” 

His daughter, a 25-year-old singer and 
dancer, is an understudy to the female lead 
in the energetic show and is part of the 
ensemble of performers who belt out eight 
performances a week. 

Her break came when she received a call 
from her agent while doing some promo- 
tional dancing in Toronto. She flew back to 
New York and auditioned for the Rent part 
and was hired after being called back a 
second time. 

“Clearly, this is the best move she ever 
made,’ Spanger said. “She has moved up a 
notch.” 


Arts & Entertainment 


He quotes Amy as saying, “It’s the one 
show I really wanted to be in.” 

Spanger said that even as a child, Amy 
was musical and athletic and was part of 
every drama production from 7th grade 
through the fine arts program at Triton 
Regional High School in Byfield. 

He and his wife were not typical stage 
parents and were anxious about Amy’s 
aspirations when she declared in high school 
that she wanted to go to Broadway. They 
convinced her to stay in school after she left 
UMass and enrolled at NECC. 

As part of the Still Point Dance Company’s 
17th production in 1991, Amy performed in 
nine of the dance numbers. She also per- 
formed in theater productions at Prescott 
Park in Portsmouth, N.H.; the Firehouse 
Theater in Newburyport, the North Shore 
Music Theater and summer stock shows 
including Damn Yankees and Chorus Line. 

“She never missed an opportunity,” 
Spanger said. “But it was clear she was not 
interested in continuing her academic stud- 


ies. She had a fire in her to go to New York. 
She had a lot of guts to go there on her 
own.” 

Amy had her roots in Newbury where 
she grew up with her brother, Steve, and 
sister, Kristin. She danced for 2.5 years at 
the Broadway School of Dance which is run 
in part by Gwen Verdon, and landed a part 
in Sunset Boulevard as an understudy. 

After about a year, she felt the need to do 
something different and took a risk leaving 
the show and a good paycheck. ial 

Spanger said living in New York is a 
major achievement for Amy and feels she 
has reached a level of maturity. 

“She kept herself together and main- 
tained her integrity while living alone,” he 
said. 

As for her plans after Rent, she is looking 
for a principal role in a show. 

“Amy is very focused and patient. She 
waits for her moment,” he said. 

The Still Point Dance Company will cel- 
ebrate its 23rd anniversary this spring and 
is proud of its program which boasts other 
success stories of students who have opened 
their own dance companies in Methuen 
and Newburyport. 

“Still Point is special in its attitude and 
spirit,” Mawhinney said. “There are no egos 
here. Everyone is equal and important. The 


faculty is chosen carefully to ensure a car- 


ing, non-competitive environment. 

“Even if you don’t make it big, you enjoy 
the process,” she said. “There is much joy in 
the process of dancing each day. When you 
love to dance, you'll dance alone in your 
living room because you love it.” 
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IRONICALLY, THE TIME TO START ; 
SAVING FOR RETIREMENT IS WHEN IT LOOKS 
LIKE YOU CAN LEAST AFFORD IT. 


an’t afford to save for retirement? 

The truth is, you can’t afford not to. 
Not when you realize that your retirement 
can last 20 to 30 years or more. You'll want 
to live at least as comfortably then as you 
do now. And that takes planning. 


Even if you're not counting the years to 
retirement, you can count on TIAA-CREF 
to help you build the future you deserve— 
with flexible retirement and tax-deferred 
annuity plans, a diverse portfolio of invest- 


By starting to save now, you can take 
advantage of tax deferral and give your 


ment choices, and a record of personal 
service that spans 75 years. 


Over 1.8 million people in education and 
research put TIAA-CREF at the top of 
their list for retirement planning. Why not 
join them? 

Call today and learn how simple it is to 
build a secure tomorrow when you have time 


and TIAA-CREF working on your side. 


money time to compound and grow. 
Consider this: Set aside just $100 each month 
beginning at age 30 and you can accumulate 
over $172,109* by the time you reach age 65. 
But wait ten years and you'll have to budget 
$219 each month to reach the same goal. 


three chords to play the blues, or 
to play rock 'n’ roll songs, from 
Johnny B. Goode to Psycho Killer, 
McGovern said. “For 100 bucks, 
you're in business (if) you've got a 
garage to play in,” he said. -AP 


Cheap Trick 


“For 100 bucks, 
you’re in busi- 
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Ensuring the future 
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ness (if) you’ve 
got a garage to 
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Winning performances help carry 


@ Wartime 
romance captivates 


and inspires 


By CHRISTINE HADLEY 
Staff Reporter 


to describe Anthony Ming- 
hella’s The English Patient as a 
wartime romance. 

The subtleties that weave them- 
selves into this stunning film defy 
simple description. 

However, at its most basic level 
the movie is in fact, a romantic 
tale involving a group of people 
whose lives intersect during World 
War II. 

What sets the film apart from 
the typical romantic film are its 
complexity of theme and charac. 
ter. Also, its wartime intrigue, the 
exotic settings in Italy and North- 
ern Africa and its sumptuous pro- 
duction values add to the realism. 
The film is able to communicate a 
delicacy and sensuality, a poetry 
for the eye as well as the ear. 

The essence of the plot does 


I t does not do justice to the film 


‘not break new ground, and the 


heart of the film is its intriguing 
characters. 

Many of the characters find 
themselves scarred, either physi- 
cally or emotionally, by love, war 
and the invisible boundaries of 
nationality. They strive to heal 
themselves and one another, and 
in the process are able to come to 
terms with their past. 

The English Patient is based on a 
novel ofthe same name by Michael 
Ondaatje, a Canadian writer who 
was born in Sri Lanka. Ondaatje 
did not write the screenplay, but 
Was active in collaborating with 
the writers over the completed 
script. 

' Writer and director Minghella, 


whose past film credits include 
Truly Madly Deeply, unfolds the story 
through a series of flashbacks. 
Hana (Juliette Binoche), a young 
Canadian nurse, retires to an aban- 
doned Italian monastery in order 
to tend to a dying pilot (Ralph 
Fiennes), aman who was seriously 
burned when his airplane was shot 
down. 

He cannot remember, or is 
unwilling to admit to his past, and 
in his medical record, he is simply 
referred to as an English patient. 

During the film, the patient 
remembers through flashbacks the 
sequence of events that led him to 
his current suffering. He is not 
English, but Hungarian, Count 
Laszlo de Almasy, an expeditioner 
who has explored and mapped 
remote regions of the Sahara. 

He slowly remembers the 
events surrounding his passion- 
ate, all-consuming love affair with 
his. colleague’s wife, Katharine 
Clifton (Kristin Scott Thomas), and 
the resulting consequences of their 
passion. 

Those consequences touch not 
only themselves, but also the be- 
trayed husband Geoffrey Clifton 
(Colin Firth) and spy Caravaggio 
(Willem Dafoe). 

Although the patient and his 


_ past history are the focus of the 


story, the film carries a number of 
subplots. The nurse, Hana, seeks 
refuge in the monastery in order 
to care for the patient, but also for 
a more personal reason — in order 
to come to terms with her past. 
She is torn apart by the fact 
that everyone she has ever loved 
has died. In her own healing pro- 
cess, she develops a tender rela- 
tionship with a Sikh lieutenant 
(Naveen Andrews), who works for 
the British Army in Italy clearing 
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unexploded bombs. 

It feels necessary to mention 
the desert itself as a supporting 
character. The sweeping desert 
landscape that dominated the 
flashback portion of the film took 
on a life of its own. 

It would seem that the African 
desert represented to the British 
an image similar to that of the old 
West in the United States. It was a 
distant location, open and expan- 
sive, waiting to be explored, with 
its own sense of morality. 

Its vast emptiness seems to 
sweep away all pretense. Katharine 
Clifton tells Almasy that she is a 
different sort of wife in this strange 
country. The reserved and brood- 
ing Almasy finds his passions 
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awakening in such a setting, and 
writes in his ever-present copy of 
Herodotus that “The heart is an 
organ of fire.” 

The performances in The En- 
glish Patient were impeccable. As 
the patient, Ralph Fiennes gives 
the character an intriguing mix- 
ture of passion and reserve. And as 
the grotesquely scarred and dying 
Almasy, he gives to the character 
a deeper level of understanding 
and humor. Fiennes’ past films 
include a recent version of 
Wuthering Heights as well as 
Schindler's. List. 


Juliette Binoche brings a fresh- 


ness and radiance to her charac- 
ter, Hana. Binoche was born in 
Paris, and has made films in French 
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‘Patient’ 
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Photos Courtesy of Miramax 
RALPH FIENNES and Kristin 
Scott Thomas, left, and 
Juliette Binoche, above, star 
in ‘The English Patient.’ 


and English. Her first English- 
speaking role was the ambitious 
The Unbearable Lightness of Being. 

She has also recently appeared 
in Wuthering Heights with Fiennes 
and in Blue, for which she won the 
Best Actress Award at the Venice 
Film Festival and a Golden Globe 
nomination for Best Actress. 

Kristin Scott Thomas sparkles 
as the elegant, sophisticated 
Katharine Clifton. She is probably 
best known in the U.S. for her role 
in Four Weddings and a Funeral. She 
also recently appeared in Richard 
Iff'and Mission: Impossible. 

Other actors, including Dafoe, 
Firth, and Naveen Andrews, were 
equally engaging in their support- 
ing roles. 
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Evan Dando 


By DAVID BAUDER 
AP Writer 


EW YORK-Evan Dando certainly 
doesn’t try to hide from his im- 
age as a rock ‘n’ roll flake. 

Consider the Lemonhead leader’s 
reaction to this description of him in 
Spin magazine: “a first-rate rock ‘n’ 
roll weirdo, a less bonkers Syd Barrett 
for the generation that buys its 
psychedelics at Urban Outfitters.” 

“When I read that, I thought, ‘Yes, 
my life is a success. I’m a first-rate 
rock ‘n’ roll weirdo!’”” Dando said. 

Dando certainly seems the model 
of rock insincerity: pin-up model 
looks, an intentionally scatter-brained 
manner, highly publicized drug prob- 
lem and a taste for smug cover songs. 

He’s even led one non-fan to start 
a newsletter titled, Evan Dando Must 
Die. Yet when he’s on his game, Dando 
makes sunny, optimistic rock songs 
that are catchy but not cloying. Think 
it’s easy? Try repeated listenings of 
Deep Blue Something’s Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s and see how long you last. 

His new album mixes fun songs 
like The Outdoor Type, where he admits 
he lied about being a backpacker to 
impress a woman, and more serious 
fare in which he alludes to his stay in 
a rehab center for drug addiction. 

Dando, the only permanent mem- 
ber of the revolving-door band known 
as the Lemonheads, saw his life spin 
out of control in the aftermath of the 
1993 album, Come on Feel the 
Lemonheads. 

“I just got a little overstimulated 
by the crazy chicks,” he said. “In 
England, it was really crazy there for 
awhile. That was a weird experience, 
and you don’t ever come out com- 
pletely unscathed...” 

Mixing heroin and LSD led to a 
crash in Sydney, Australia, where 
Dando remembers “feeding quarters 
into grates in the sidewalk, handing 
flowers out to people. It was sad. It 
was really, really scary.” 

Through the intervention of his 
family, Dando was sent to a rehab 
center in New Canaan, Conn., which 
he doesn’t credit for his recovery. S 

“It was a good, scary reminder 
that people were worried about me,” 
he said. “Iaccepted that. Of course, as 
soon as I got out, I went and scored 
drugs. That’s what rehab’s for, so 
when you come out you can enjoy 
your drugs more - at least that’s the 
way I looked at it. 

“The way | got out of heroin and 
hard drugs was from knowing that it 
was turning me into a selfish jerk and 
it could possibly take my life away 
from me, and I cared too much about 
my life. The only way you can quit 
drugs, at least from my perspective, 
is by not taking them anymore.” 

Dando’s parents try to encourage 
their son to bring some discipline to 
his work by setting aside time each 
day to sit behind a desk and write 
songs. 

A daily routine isn’t exactly how 
their son works. Dando was attracted 
to music through Motown, which he 
considers strange because there’s 
little of its influence in his own work. 

Perhaps Dando will bring more 
discipline to his hoped-for second 
career as a fiction writer. He said he 
was obsessed with James Joyce and 
Dylan Thomas as a youngster. 

“I decided to take all that energy 
and put it into songwriting instead 
because I loved music so much,” he 
said. “Also, generally young writers 
aren't very good, I don’t think. A lot of 
people do their better work when 
they are older. 

“So I figured the greenness factor 
would be diminished by becoming an 
international rock star for awhile,”’ 
he said. “When I'm old and wrinkly 
and not as willing to jump around 
and do handstands and kiss random 
women, then I'll settle down and 
Start trying to write short stories.” 
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Behind the doors of animals’ ER 


@ New book looks into 
animal hospitals and 
how they operate 


By NANCY SHULINS 
AP Special Correspondent 


en reporter Stephen Sawicki, 
the proud new owner ofa golden 
retriever puppy, wandered into 


Boston’s Angell Memorial Hospital a few 
years ago, he was astonished to find an 
animal hospital as large and complex as 
any that serve humans. 

Its staff included a cardiologist, a neu- 
rologist, a gastroenterologist, surgeons, 
interns and residents. 

Sawicki felt as though he had stumbled 
upon “some kind of ER for animals.” He had 
indeed, as he chronicles in a new book, 
Animal Hospital, that takes readers behind 
the scenes of one of America’s top veteri- 
nary hospitals, where pets undergo every- 
thing from vaccinations to brain surgery. 

Nearly every day for a year, Sawicki rode 
the Green Line train to the Jamaica Plain 
neighborhood, past the graffiti and into a 
fortress that looked “like an ancient peni- 
tentiary or an asylum from the darker days 
of treating mental illness.” 

Despite its outward appearance, Angell 
Memorial is a cutting-edge institution 
known for such medical breakthroughs as 
the use of X-rays to diagnose hip dysplasia 
in dogs. 


The patient loads at “Ange-hell,” as some 
staffers call it, rival those of the busiest 
human hospitals — 110 pets a day, on aver- 
age. 

The professionals who care for them are 
memorable characters, and Sawicki sketches 
them with compassion and wit. He also 
shows the extremes among pet owners. A 
construction company owner considers 
spending $20,000 for a dialysis machine for 
his kidney-damaged Rottweiler. 

Meanwhile, a man whose cocker spaniel 
has been hit by a car chooses euthanasia 
over the cost of putting the animal into 
intensive care, about $500 to $1,000. 

“I can go out and buy another dog for 


Americans own as 
many as 57 million 
dogs, 67 million cats 
and some 35 million 
exotics, from parrots to 
gerbils to lizards, ac- 
cording to one study. 


$500,” he said. “Why should I fix this one?” 

During his year at Angell, Sawicki learns 
that “veterinary medicine had grown up 
while I wasn’t watching and was still blos- 
soming. 

Americans own as many as 57 million 
dogs, 67 million cats and some 35 million 
exotics, from parrots to gerbils to lizards, 
according to one study. 

More often than not, their stories have 
sorrowful endings. For all the hospital’s 
gadgetry and the doctors’ devotion, Sawicki 
discovers what the staff at Angell already 
knows: for sick animals, as for sick people, 
suffering is common and miracles are rare. 

AP 
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Photo courtesy of Warner Bros 


A HANDFULL of stars including Tom Jones and Annette Bening star in Tim Burton’s new sci-fi comedy, ‘Mars 
Attacks.’ Watch for a review in our next issue. 


Noogies, elephants and aliens 


Bill Murray always found success in the strangest places 


@ Comic legend Bill 
Murray talks about his 
past and future in the 
movie business 


By KATHLEEN SAMPEY 
AP Special Correspondent 


to expect from Bill Murray. He opens 
the door to a hotel suite dressed in 
black slacks and an orange-print shirt so 
loud it is positively screaming. One instinc- 
tively braces for a barrage of “noogies.” 
Instead, Murray extends a soft, mechani- 
cal handshake and offers a soda, politely 
inquiring just how much ice is desired. 
Listening carefully to each question, he 
alternates between sober responses or comic 
rifts so droll it is hard to tell the difference. 
Murray claims not to have yet seen his 


Le: ANGELES - It’s hard to know what 


_ hew movie, Larger Than Life, in which he 


portrays a motivational speaker who inher- 
its an elephant from the newly dead, circus- 
performer father he never knew. 

He’s also coming out in Mars Attacks, Tim 
Burton’s offbeat science fiction comedy 
about aliens who land in Arizona and find 


__an assortment of odd Earthlings. 


A question about his Roman Catholic 
upbringing in Wilmette, Ill., sparks obser- 
vations about the similarities between Pope 
John Paul II and Muhammad Ali. 

“It’s a big deal that the pope’s sick,” 
Murray declares. “He’s got Parkinsons 
maybe, they say. Muhammad Ali and the 
pope, both with the same affliction. They’re 
two of the most famous people on earth and 
they got it and they’re going down. It’s one 
thing to be a retired boxer. People don’t 
expect you to work. But the pope’s got a 
worldwide gig. What does he do?” 

Murray is staring off into space now, and 
it’s as if he’s talking to himself. 

“To have a guy who is really way up 
there, who can’t hide, it just makes it Greek. 
Very heroic. I don’t know what all this 
illness means.” 

Suddenly self-conscious, Murray smiles. 

“Am I really raving here?” he asks. “Be- 
cause the world is raving so much.” 

His demeanor is almost meditative. He 
can be philosophical and funny without 
being obviously “on.” It’s a trait not unlike 


_ that ofa man he lists as one of his comedic 


influences: Jack Benny. 


Saturday Night Live... 


“I miss that job. When 
something really great 
goes on in the world, 
you think, ‘We could do 


some funny stuff with 
that.” 


Bill Murray, 
comedian 


“Only when I got older did I go, ‘Holy 
cow!’ that guy’s moves are amazing,” 
Murray, 45, says of the comedian whose 
show he watched regularly in his child- 
hood. 

As a player in Chicago’s Second City 
comedy troupe in the early 1970s, Murray 
recalls constantly wondering who had it 
and who didn’t in terms of comedy. 

“Guys like Jackie Gleason. This guy had 
a lot of moves,” he said with an air of 
amazement. “Here was a guy who was 
really a solid, strong actor and you saw how 
much comedy was about acting.” 

An original cast member of television’s 
Saturday Night Live, Murray seems to ap- 
proach movie roles as that of a dramatic 
actor trapped in a comic’s body: his steady 
gaze can either signal that an exasperated 
eye-roll is imminent or that a wounded 
introspection lurks beneath those frat-boy 
hijinks. 

As if to underscore the point, Murray 
who is of Irish descent, leans forward and 
effects a whispering brogue to reveal what 
he considers his most Irish characteristic: “I 
tend to brood,” he says with a nodding 
squint. “And I can hold a grudge. I also have 
an affinity for working people. Working 
people don’t frighten me.” 

In fact, they inspire him. His father, 
Edward, was a lumber salesman, and the 
nine Murray children often competed for 
the privilege of making him laugh. 

He insists that doing live television every 
week is much more work than making 
movies and admits to a certain longing to 
be back in the “creative hammock” that was 
SNL. 

“I miss that job. When something really 


great goes on in the world, you think, ‘We 
could do some funny stuff with that.” 

Murray also misses the zany comedian 
Gilda Radner, an original SNL cast member 
who died of ovarian cancer in 1989. 

He played the sleazily nerdy Todd 
DiLaMuca, dispensing “noogies” to her na- 
sally nerdy Lisa Lupener on SNL, and says, “I 
never was funnier in my life than I was with 
Gilda Radner. She pushed me to do stuff 
that I never did with anyone. She had very 
high standards because, obviously, she was 
a very funny person. I remember doing a 
thing where I had a toy teddy bear and I beat 
this thing up the whole day. I just kept 
doing more stuff with this thing and couldn’t 
stop making her laugh. It was almost sadis- 
tess 

As for the current SNL, Murray thinks 
it’s much improved. 

“They got really good really fast,” he says 
of the newest cast. “The one where Phil 
Hartman hosted just killed me. He does a 
Sinatra with these two girls. The sketch is 
just unbelievable.” 

Among other works he describes as “un- 
believable” for their artistry are the book 
Huckleberry Finn, which Murray recently re- 
read, and his favorite film, North by North- 
west. 

“The technique is just incredible,” he 
says of Mark Twain’s much-debated ending. 
“The way he’s able to maintain tension 
through these chapters. The humanity of 
this kid, what you call an uneducated child 
from a poor background. The humanity he 
comes by traveling with someone who’s 
treated as less than a man.” 

When reminded that the ending has 
been heavily criticized in academic circles, 
Murray turns into his SNL incarnation of 
the movie-critic/gossip columnist whose flip 
advice was often punctuated with, “Now, 
get outta here. Woulda, coulda, shoulda?” 
he intones incredulously. “This is Huckle- 
berry Finn. Get outta the way. Get ‘round 
back.” 

Alfred Hitchcock’s North by Northwest con- 
tains his favorite scene in moviedom: the 
one in which Cary Grant is relentlessly 
pursued by a crop-duster. 

Murray loves it for precisely the reason 
he loves Twain’s convoluted ending: the 
sheer artistry of technique. 

He could just as easily be talking about 
his own interviewing technique, when he 
admiringly says of the scene, “It has noth- 


ing to do with the plot. Nothing.” 
-AP 


Hollywood Spotlight 


Acting, not Calvin 
Klein ads, help his 
career grow 


By BOB THOMAS 
AP Special Correspondent 


Jr., the underwear guy, turns up 

fully clothed in the Fox Tuesday 
Night Movie, an action thriller called 
Code Name: Wolverine. 

The movie is based on a story by 
Frederick Forsyth (The Day of the Jackal) 
and was filmed entirely in Italy, where 
Sabato was born. 

He plays college professor Harry 
Gordini, a former SEAL who uses his 
Navy training to beat up on the bad 
guys. The plot sounds like pure 
Forsyth, lots of intrigue and action 
between a drug cartel and govern- 
ment agents. Gordini becomes in- 
volved when his wife (Traci Lind) and 
son (Matthew Cox) get kidnapped by 
a drug chieftain (Danny Quinn). 

Although Sabato has some decent 
credits for a 24-year-old actor, he 
appears to be best known as the hunk 
who models briefs for Calvin Klein. 

For this, he was listed in People 
Magazine’s list of the 50 Most Beauti- 
ful People in the World. 

He seems to be a bit sensitive 
about the matter. When asked when 
he became a model, he replied: 

“IT don’t do modeling. The only 
modeling I’ve done is the Calvin Klein 
commercials and ads this year. It was 
just a job. They asked me to doit, and 
I was very flattered. That was it.” 

He was more voluble about Code 
Name: Wolverine. 

“We filmed it in Rome, in a little 
town outside Rome, and in a little 
beach town,” he said. “We shot most 
of the movie on the water. It was 
wonderful; I had one of my best sum- 
mers, going back to my homeland. 

“I was born in Rome, and I moved 
to Los Angeles with my parents when 
Iwas 11. My father is an actor, and he 
was working here at the time in a 
movie called Grand Prix, which won 
three Academy Awards for MGM. He 
had a big deal with MGM and was 
coming back and forth between Rome 
and Hollywood. So he was never with 
us, 

He decided one day that it was 
worth taking a chance to come here. 

Young Sabato couldn’t speak a 
word of English when he arrived in 
Los Angeles. 

“Tt was hard learning English,” he 
said. “I was basically getting along 
with kids from South America. They 
spoke Spanish, and! understand that. 
So it was just one step at a time.” 

He now speaks pure American. 
Sabato attended Beverly Hills public 
schools, along with the offspring of 
the rich and famous. “I didn’t pay 
attention to any of that,” he said. “I 
just thought of them as kids.” 

He took some drama classes in 
high school and decided he would 
follow his father’s profession. Instead 
of college, he spent two years ma- 
triculating at General Hospital. 

“I’m very surprised that a lot of 
actors don’t talk about their experi- 
ences on soaps,” he said. “I don’t 
understand why. I have nothing 
wrong to say about it.” 

Learning pages of lines each day, 
five days a week, he decided he was 
ready for other challenges. 

He landed a role in the series Earth 
2, a Steven Spielberg production, as a 
space pilot who leads an expedition 
to an undiscovered Earth, followed 
by a Showtime movie with Shannen 
Doherty, Jailbreakers. 

“I like to work and know that I’m 
doing some good stuff, keeping my 
fans happy and making myself happy 
as the day’s over,” Sabato said. “I like 
to be tired when I get home and know 
that I've done a good job.” 


| OS ANGELES - Antonio Sabato 


-AP 
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Arts Column GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


AIDS dance proves CHECK JT OUT, NEWTON’ I’M READING 
a big letdown TODAY S NEWSPAPER ON MY COMPUTER! 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


3 
56: 
Q 


he thick white plastic tunnel 
looked like a relic from E.T. 
Walking through it, slipping in 
and out of dark, overcrowded clubs, 
hearing bland house music and me- Milhin 2 
diocre bands, I couldn’t help saying on ( garage i OS ! : VEZ 
to myself, “What happened to the Seay Ea 
AIDS dance?” 

What happened was the new for- 
mat. 

The annual AIDS dance-a-thon, 
Boston’s AIDS Action Committee’s 
largest fund-raiser, was converted 
into Rock The Block. 

The event was moved from the 
Hynes Convention Center to 
Lansdowne Street, where they occu- 
pied the row of clubs on the street. 

The change was supposed to at- 
tract a big college crowd, but as a 
college student, I wish they’d change 
it back. 

When I first heard about this for- 


mat, I was psyched. BUTCH AND DOUGIE by ALEX HO 


I’ve been going to the AIDS dance 
for the past three years. GRANDPA LETS ME SUMP 
It’s my favorite fund-raiser, not UP AND DOWN ON HIS 
BIG OL BELLY —ITS FUN / 


only because it benefits such a good 
cause, but because it’s always been 
so much fun. 

I have terrific memories of taking 
ballroom dance lessons, dancing in 
conga lines in the Latin dance room, 
and collecting posters, condoms, and 
valuable information about safe sex 
and AIDS. 

I expected this year to be even 
more fun. 

I imagined a huge block party set 
up, using the street itself to hold the 
informational booths, snack tables 
and fake tattoo parlors. 

I pictured the carnival-like row of 
clubs with their doors propped open, 
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Playing At Local Theaters 


excited dancers moving from one to : ps J 
the next, sampling the mix of musi- Ps 9 9 %i 3 
cal style, stopping at the safe-sex - Space Jam 101’ remake doesn’t measure up | 
booth for a quick lesson in putting on — This. atro- ois 
acondom. , cious animated 
It didn’t turn out like that, how- live-action ie By COLIN TIERNEY ‘ Observer Stars _. 
Sie marking Michael Arts & Entertainment Editor = 
Instead the clubs were connected Jordan’s debut is : > 4 1/2 for Disney’s 
to each other by a weird maze of a waste of time. isney’s latest, 101 Dalmatians, ‘ rs 
white plastic tunnels. Jordan plays a basketball star who remakes their animated clas- live-action remake. 
That set-up combined with the gets kidnapped by Looney Tunes charac- ip ee Se live-action footage, £ te 
dark smoky atmosphere of the clubs ters. but it fails to measure up to the origi- ioe Te 
and the general mediocrity of the While some of the meshing of visuals nal. entertaining. It adds humor and a ’90s _ 
music led to quite a major disap- is impressive, the rest is not. You can Based upon the novel The-One Hun- twist tothe classic tale 5 
pointment. afford to miss it. No stars dred And One Dalmatians, written by One of the most tearjerking scenes, 
While in past years I’ve hung - High School High — The writers and Dodie Smith, director Stephen Herek for children and adults alike, is when 
around as late as possible, this year I director of the Naked Gun series now follows the screenplay written byJohn _ the puppies are first kidnapped. 
left two hours early. lampoon inner-city high schools in the Hughes. After the halfway point however, 
The change destroyed the energy same vein. Jeff Daniels stars as Roger, Joely Herek loses focus and the film loses its 
that has always made the AIDS dance Jon Lovitz gives a good performance Richardson as Anita, and Glenn Close _ life and plot. Daniels and Richardson’s 
so much fun. as a complete heel, which is about the as the evil Cruella DeVil, andofcourse, Toles are basically ignored for the sec- 
Always before, there has been a extent of his acting abilities. However, 101 Dalmatians paired with an assort- ond half. “4 
really strong sense of unity, ofa huge with so many serious films out now, ment of other beasts. ; The characters lack development 
group of people getting together for complete stupidity provides a refresh- The film opens with Roger going and growth, and the film becomes a 
a great cause. ing break. *&* through his morning routine of get- tant beating on the bad guys. 
Breaking it up into separate clubs : The English Patient — Director An- ting out of bed and getting ready for Some of it is funny, some of it isn’t, 
diffused that, leaving me with the thony Minghella creates a beautifully- work, all assisted by his smart dog, but after about 30 minutes of seeing 
inescapable feeling that there were a filmed masterpiece set in World War II. Pongo. someone get hit over the head, or land 
lot of people there just bored and Ralph Fiennes and Kristin Scott Tho- He is a lonely video game program- _in.a pile of manure, it gets tedious. 
confused. mas star as bitter and distraught lovers mer who is having trouble developing Granted, it 158 lighthearted Disney 
While I still believe strongly in in this romance. **** a successful game. While riding his family movie, aimed at a children’s” 
raising money to help AIDS victims, - William Shakespeare’s Romeo & Juliet bicycle through the park, hisdogchases audience, but it could have been better © 
next year I might just send a contri- — Leonardo DiCaprio and Claire Danes after a female Dalmatian, led by an constructed. : ; 
bution from home and not waste my breathe new life into this classic love attractive female. Adults and children will probably 
time trekking into the city for an- story, directed by Baz Luhrmann. After a series offast-pacedandfunny  enjoyit, but don’t expect too much. It's _ 
other boring night. The modernized version of the rival mishaps, Roger runs into Anita, and just another standard Disney release. 


they hit it off splendidly. 101 Dalmatians is worth a look, but if 

They, as well as the Dalmatians fall you want true Disney Magic, stick to 
madly in love, and both females quickly _ the original cartoon. It fairs much bet- 
become expecting mothers. ter in comparison. 

Close stars plays Anita’s evil boss, © 
who is obsessed with animal fur, and 
upon seeing a photograph of Anita’s 
Dalmatian, she soon sets off to create 
a new fur coat. 

After the Dalmatians have 15 pup- 
pies, the film turns into a wild-goose 
chase. 

DeVil hires two thugs to kidnap the 


puppies, as well as others across the Alar Sy 3 
city and puts her foul deed into effect. JEFF DANIELS & Joely Richard- 
The first half of the film is very SOnin Disney's‘101 Dalmatians.’ . 


families, the Montagues and the Capulets 
is set in a fast and stylish manner. 

Sometimes, though, the film substi- 
tutes flashiness for content, but it’s still 
worth a look. ** 1/2 

: Jingle All The Way — Arnold 
Schwarzenegger and Sinbad star in this 
complete bomb of a Christmas flick. 

The two wait for the last minute to 
buy this season's hottest toy, the Turbo 
Man, for their kids. 

The majority of the film is spent in 
annoying, hyped battles between the 
two, attempting to get the scarce doll. 

If you are looking for a family Christ- 
mas story, look somewhere else. * 
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atch the following artists at clubs 
C and venues all over New En- 
gland in the coming weeks. 

- Bo Deans will perform with special 
guest, Holly Paimer, Dec.5 at the Avalon. 
Tickets are $13 i: advance and $15 day of 
show. Call Ticketmaster at (617) 931- 
2000 for tickets. 

- Thurston Moore from Sonic Youth 
will have a solo appearance downstairs 
at The Middle East Wednesday, Dec. 4. 
Call (617) 864-EAST for more info. 

-Run, don’t walk to Middle East Dec. 
5 to see the Descendents with special 
guests, Bouncing Souls and Swingin’ 
Udders. Call (617) 864-EAST for tickets 
and info. This show is expected to sell 
out. You can also catch the Descendents 
at Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel in Provi- 
dence Friday , Dec. 5. Call (401) 272-5876 
for more info. 

Jon Doe from the legendary, X, will 
perform with the Scud Mountain Boys 
Thursday, Dec. 5 at Mama Kin. Tickets 
are $10.50 for this 21+ show. Call 
(617) 351-2525 for tickets and more info. 

- Join the WXRV River Relief 2 benefit 
with performances from The Why Store 
and Another Planet, Friday Dec, 6 at the 
Paradise. Call (617) 562-8804 for more 
info. 

-WAAF presents, Slash’s Blues Ball at 
Mama Kin Friday Dec. 6 at 9 p.m. Tickets 
are $14.50 for this 21+ show. Call 
(617) 351-2525 for more information. 

- The Boston ska act, Bim Skala Bim 
will perform at TT the Bear’s Dec. 6. Call 
(617) 492-BEAR for tickets. 

- Combustible Edison will play at the 
Paradise on Dec. 7 at 7 p.m. Call (617) 562- 
8004 for tickets and more info. 

- The Mighty Mighty Bosstones will 
take part in their third annual Home- 
town Throwdown with performances at 
five different clubs, five nights in a row. 
It kicks off at TT the Bear’s Dec. 11, The 
Rat Dec. 12, Mama Kin Friday, Dec. 13, 
the Middle East Saturday, Dec. 14, and 
finally, the Paradise, Dec. 15. Get your 
tickets now; they will sell out fast. 
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+ The hardcore/metal act, Biohazard 
will perform downstairs at The Middle 
East Dec. 11. Call (617) 864-EAST for 
more information. 

- Velvet Crush will perform with 
Gravel Pit Dec. 12 at TT the Bear’s. Call 
(617) 492-BEAR for tickets and more 
information. 

- Juliana Hatfield will perform at the 
Middle East Dec. 12. Call (617) 864-EAST 
for tickets and more info. 

- Talking to Animals and Underball 
will perform at TT the Bear’s Dec. 14. Call 
(617) 492-BEAR for more info. 

- The Bentmen will perform with 
One Of Us, Saturday, Dec. 14 at 9 p.m. at 
Mama Kin. Tickets are $10 for this 21+ 
show. Call (617) 351-2525 for more info. 

- Veteran rocker, Steve Vai will play a 
special performance Wednesday, Dec. 
18 at Axis. Tickets are 416 for 
this18+ show. Call Ticketmaster at 
(617) 931-2000 for tickets and info. 

-I Mother Earth will play with Gouds 
Thumb and Bananocide, Wednesday, 
Dec. 18 at 9 p.m. at Mama Kin. Call (617) 
351-2525 for stuff. 

- WBCN presents The Curtain Soci- 
ety, Gigolo Aunts, Count Zero and Max, 
Friday, Dec. 20 at 8 p.m. at Mama Kin. 
Call (617) 351-2525. 

- Acoustic Junction will perform at 
the Paradise Thursday, Dec. 26. Call (617) 
562-8804. 

- The wacky, nerd act, They Might Be 
Giants, will perform at Lupo’s Heart- 
break Hotel Saturday, Dec. 28. Tickets 
are $12.50. Call (401) 272-5876. 

Percy Hill will perform at the Para- 
dise Friday, Dec. 27. Call (617) 562-8804 
for info. j 

* Blues Traveler will perform at 
Matthews Arena at Northeastern Uni- 
versity Saturday, Dec. 28 at 7:30 p.m. All 
tickets are $25. Call (617) 423-NEXT for 
tickets and more info. 

» Celebrate New Years Eve with Fat 
Bag Tuesday, Dec. 31 at the Paradise. Call 
(617) 562-8804 for tickets and more in- 
formation. 
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ARIES — The snow brings winter 
pleasures, but beware. The abomi- 
nable snowman is thirsty for blood. 

TAURUS - There is no use trying 
to be good now. The last 10 months 
spent in devious activities will insure 
coal in your stocking this Christmas. 

GEMINI - The birds have flown 
south for the winter, and so should 
you considering your credit status. 
Those bill collectors are at your heels! 

CANCER - When disciplining your 
children, remember to use positive 
reinforcement techniques. Instead of 
lines like “I really wish you had done 
better on your test, honey,” try “I 
wish you were never born.” 

LEO - You are having trouble dif- 
ferentiating your dreams from real- 
ity. Just remember in real life you are 
pathetic and weak. 

VIRGO - Peers and teachers have 
been giving you a hard time lately. 
Don’t take it personally. They are just 
having trouble with your vast head 
size. 

LIBRA - The gray New England 
climate has got you down in the 
dumps. Try to think of warm thoughts, 
like cute bunnies and kitties. 

SCORPIO - When eating out, make 
sure you pick a place that has free 
refills on soda. Your four stomachs 
can get very thirsty. 

SAGITTARIUS — Consider taking a 
much needed break after the holi- 
days. The local psychiatric ward 
should do the trick. 

CAPRICORN ~— Your condescend- 
ing attitudes won’t help you get a 
date. Try the subtle approach like 
“Are you from around here?” 

AQUARIUS ~- Your carefree atti- 
tudes and good-natured approach to 
living has got to stop. It’s time to pay 
the fiddler. 

PISCES — That Thanksgiving meal 
added another 10 pounds to your 
already portly size. Just think, Christ- 
mas will make it 20. 


Observer’scopes _ 


‘The Charts 


Pop albums 
1. The Doggfather: Snoop Doggy Dogg 
2. The Don Killuminati: The 7 Day 
Theory: Makaveli 
3. Tragic Kingdom: No Doubt 
4. Falling Into You: Celine Dion 
5. Mo Thugs Family Sciptures: Mo 
Thugs Family 
6. Evita: Soundtrack 
7. The Moment: Kenny G 
8. Set It Off: Soundtrack 
9. Secrets: Toni Braxton 
10. Best Of, Volume 1: Van Halen 


Jazz albums 
1. Tell Me Something: The Songs of Mose 
Allison: Van Morrison/Georgie Fame/ 
Mose Allison/Ben Sirdan 
2. The Guitar Trio: Paco De Lucia/Al 
Di Meola/ John McLaughlin 
3. Freedom In The Groove: Joshua 
Redman 
4. All For You (A Dedication to the Nat 
King Cole Trio): Diana Krall 
5. Leaving Las Vegas: Soundtrack 
6. White Christmas: Rosemary 
Clooney 
7. Late Night Sax: Various Artists 
8. The Bridges Of Madison County: 
Soundtrack 
9. The Secret Broadcasts: Glenn Miller 
10. The Lost Recordings: Glenn Miller 


Top 10 TV ratings 
1. ER: NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. 
2. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
3. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
4. Suddenly Susan: NBC, Thursday, 
9:30 p.m. 


5. The Single Guy: NBC, Thursday, 
8:30 p.m. 

6. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
9 p.m. 

7. Movie: Pandora’s Clock, Part 2: NBC, 
Monday, 9 p.m. 

8. Mad About You: NBC, Tuesday, 8 
p.m. 

9. Touched By An Angel: CBS, Sunday, 
8 p.m. 


10. Walker, Texas Ranger: CBS, 
Saturday, 10 p.m. 


Movies 
1. Space Jam: Warner Bros., Michael 
Jordan 
2. Ransom: Touchstone, Mel Gibson 
3. The Mirror Has Two Faces: TriStar, 
Barbra Streisand 
4. Set It Off: New Line, Jada Pinkett 
5. William Shakespeare's Romeo & 
Juliet: 20th Century Fox, Leonardo 
DiCaprio 
6. Sleepers: Warner Bros., Brad Pitt 
7. The First Wives Club: Paramount, 
Goldie Hawn 
8. High School High: TriStar, Jon 
Lovitz 
9. The Ghost And The Darkness: 
Paramount, Val Kilmer 
10. Michael Collins: Warner Bros., 
Liam Neeson 


Fiction 
1. The Deep End Of The Ocean: 
Jacquelyn Mitchard, Viking 
2. M Is For Malice: Sue Grafton, Holt 
3. The Tailor Of Panama: John Le 
Carré, Knopf 
4. The Laws Of Our Fathers: Scott 
Turow, Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
5. The Third Twin: Ken Follett, Crown 
6. My Gal Sunday: Mary Higgins 
Clark, Simon & Schuster 
7. Desperation: Stephen King, Viking 
8. Executive Orders: Tom Clancy, 
Putnam 


Nonfiction 
1. Make The Connection: Bob Greene 
and Oprah Winfrey, Hyperion 
2. The Soul’s Code: In Search Of 
Character And Calling: James 
Hillman, Random House 
3. Men Are From Mars, Women Are 
From Venus: John Gray, Harper 
Collins 
4. Dogbert’s Top Secret Management 
Handbook: Scott Adams, Harper 
Business 
5. The Zone: Barry Sears, Reganbooks 
6. My Sergei: A Love Story: Ekaterina 
Gordeeva, Warner 
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Juggling both work & play 


® continued from page 1 
students have to deal with which makes it harder for them 
to participate in school sports.” 

Fewer students now participate in NECC’s varsity sports. 
Many students often work full- or part-time jobs to save 
enough money to pay off various expenses, such as main- 
taining an automobile, renting an apartment or paying for 
automobile or health insurance. 

The Observer spoke with five NECC students, who are 
experienced basketball players, about playing for a college 
team. Each of these five cases show the different struggles 
student athletes endure, and how some good players don’t 
always have the time to play for college teams. 

tacie Dion 

This NECC guard has nearly as hectic a schedule as a 
20-year-old community college student could have. Beyond 
taking four classes and playing guard for the women’s 
basketball team, Stacie Dion is a full-time mother. 

On Sept. 25, Dion gave birth to a beautiful 6-pound-12- 
ounce baby girl, Amari. Despite being two months removed 
from the maternity ward, Dion still treks up and down the 
court, directing the offense. 

While Dion admits she’s still not in game shape, she 
loves the competition and getting a chance to hang-out 
with her peers. 

“Basketball helps me keep my head on straight and I 
love the sport,” she said. “It gives me a chance to be with 
people my own age.” 

Dion said she saved her money throughout the summer 
so she would not have to work during the school year. 
Along with the assistance of her parents and the baby’s 
father, former Central Catholic standout Barry Spears, 
Dion’s long-time boyfriend, Dion manages to make ends 
meet each month. 

During the week, Dion takes four classes and attends 
NECC each weekday. While Dion fulfills her commitments 
~ being in class, at practice or a game — Spears, who is 
attending Merrimack College, her parents, grandparents, 
and her older sister Renée take turns watching the baby. 

“Amari’s father and I do everything we can for her, but 
honestly, ifit wasn’t for our families, who knows where we 
would be,” she said. “They help us out more than I could 
ever explain and we are very thankful for them.” 

Dion grew up playing basketball in Lawrence and 
captained the squads at St. Mary’s High School her jtinior 
and senior years. She and Amari still lives with Dion’s 
parents in their Lawrence home. 

Dion, who’s playing her third year on NECC’s team, 
plans to graduate in the spring with a degree in office 
technology/executive secretary. 

While Dion says her schedule is stressful, she enjoys her 
new-found role. ~ 

“Being a mother is very difficult, but at the same time 
very excitiing. It takes every second of the day and night. 
Even when I'm at school or practice, I’m constantly think- 
ing and worrying about her.” 

lvin Maldonado 

The starting second-year point guard for the Knights, 
constantly juggles his schedule to meet the number of 
activities he participates in. Between taking five classes and 
working 25 hours a week, the 20-year-old sophomore finds 
just enough time to attend practices and games for the 
men’s squad. 

The team generally plays six days a week between the 
games, workouts and practices, Elvin Maldonado said. In 
order to maintain enough players for the squad, coach Dick 
Steele allows the players a flexible schedule, as does 
women’s coach Mike Smith. 

Maldonado works four days a week as assistant store 
Manager at Funco, a computer store in Tyngsboro, N.H. 
Without the flexibility of attending practices, he would not 
have enough time to play on the team. 

“I let coach know the week before when I have to work,” 
he said. “To compensate (for missed time), I pay as much 
attention during the practices when I’m there. Without 
that flexibility, I wouldn’t be able to either work or play 
basketball.” 

Since moving to Hudson, N.H., from Lowell a few 
months ago, he now drives his 80-mile round trip to and 
from Haverhill each day spending at least $50 in gas a week 
for the commute. In addition , he spends money from work 
to pay off his car, its insurance, telephone bills and other 
expenses. 

Maldonado, who played 
basketball at Greater Lowell 
Tech and graduated from 
the school in ‘94, hopes to 
transfer from NECC with a 
scholarship to a four-year 
university. 

“Basically, I live from 
paycheck to paycheck,” 
Maldonado said. “I don’t get 
financial aid and if] want to 
transfer from here, I need a 
basketball scholarship.” 

Maldonado said he has 
already taken out loans to 
pay for his NECC education 


‘Ma-ma’ 


KNIGHTS GUARD Stacie Dion looks after her biggest fan, two- 


month-old daughter Amari. 


as the college does not offer scholarships to student 
athletes. He does not want to be in deep debt upon 
graduating from a four-year college. 
D eana DelTorchio 

This 20-year-old general studies student played her 
last three semesters for NECC’s women’s basketball team 
and helped lead the squad to the regional finals 

While she enjoyed playing NECC basketball, DelTorchio 
decided not to return to the team this fall. 

DelTorchio’s parents have raised horses since she was 
born and own an equestrian center where they house, raise 
and train horses for competitions and shows. DelTorchio 
has grown up working with horses at her parents’ business, 
High Tail Acres Equestrian Center in Newbury. On Nov. 1, 
her parents opened their second barn which DelTorchio 
and her sister take care of and train the 22 horses which 
will board there. 

Though DelTorchio enjoyed her experience playing ball 
at NECC, she wants to take advantage of the long-antici- 
pated opportunity she has at home. 

“Between taking four classes at school, giving horse 
lessons four days week, working 40-50 hours, I don’t know 
how I could play basketball, too,” DelTorchio said. “ I have 
reached the point that I’m done. I miss it, but I’m at the age 
when you need to take different step toward life and 
looking to make the new barn a success. I’m going back to 
my priorities — this is something I have long dreamed about 
and now it’s finally happening.” 

NECC women’s basketball coach Mike Smith recruited 
DelTorchio as a senior at Triton Regional High School. After 
taking her first semester of college off from basketball, she 
decided to play in spring ’95. 

“After talking to Mike (Smith) and him encouraging me, 
I decided to give it a try and I played, end up regretting that 
I didn’t play that first semester. 

With her limited free time, DelTorchio decided playing 
with that strong women’s team last semester will cap off 
her life of playing basketball. 

“With the barn, planning my whole life, working right 
now, I just can’t put myself in that many directicns. 

oah Miklas 

The 23-year-old business student has played basket- 
ball his whole life. With six brothers in his family, there was 
always a high level of competition in the house. Noah 
Miklas has had a basketball in his hands since he learned 
to work as a little boy living in California. 

Despite his talent, height (6’2”) and speed, Miklas has 
played little organized basketball in his life. 

Miklas moved to West Newbury at the age of 11. As the 
son of a Jehovah’s witness, Miklas’ mother would not let 
him play basketball on the Pentucket team, he said. Even 
when he joined the team without his mother’s knowledge, 
she found out he was playing. After screaming at his coach, 
Miklas said his mother took him from the team. 

So for the better part of his life, Miklas has been playing 


Present & Past Players Speak Out 
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pick-up games on local courts or in his 
driveway, until now. 

Miklas moved out of home five years 
ago and now in his third semester at 
NECC, he recently joined the Knights 
squad. 

“I really want to dedicate myself to the 
team,” he said. “I didn’t want look back at 
today in five years and realize I made a 
mistake by not playing. I said to myself, 
‘This is your only chance, if you don’t do 
it now you’ll never do it.” 

While Miklas is still familiarizing him- 
self with the basketball teams, plays and 
on-the-court situations, he’s also learning 
to modify his schedule, which includes 
taking four classes on Monday through 
Friday, trying to keep up with his school- 
work, working 4-5 nights a week and now 
playing basketball. 

Working as a waiter at Ciro’s, an Ital- 
ian restaurant in Newburyport, Miklas 
studies homework between shifts or dur- 
ing slow periods. 

With this busy schedule, hec can rarely 
attend basketball practices, meaning he 
must learn the plays at the most crucial 
time — during the game. Whenever Miklas 
finds a loophole within his work schedule, he spends that 
night at basketball practice, playing catch-up for lost time 
on the court. 

“I’m still learning; it’s a new environment for me,” he 
said. “I don’t go to practices because I’m working —I live on 
own, pay my own bills. I’m at school during the day and I 
work at night.” 

Miklas said he does what he can to cut costs, but like 
Maldonado, admits to living off each check he gets. When 
the money from his paycheck runs out, he’s stuck in a rut 
until the next week. 

Miklas does not own a car and depends on his friends 
and classmates for rides to and from school. Miklas said he 
is saving $50 a month on heating bills because he and his 


_ three roommates have not turned it on yet in their 


Newburyport apartment. Instead, they wear extra blankets 
to bed. 

Between his rent, cable television and food bills, Miklas 
estimates spending more than $600 a month. 

Still, he spends time between classes at the gym refining 
his game or at the health and fitness center, working to add 
more bulk to lean frame, in preparation for clashes under 
the rim with opponents. : 

erek Williams 

This 23-year-old communications student is in his 
first semester at NECC, taking four classes a week. Four 
days a week, Derek Williams makes a 35-minute commute 
to the college from Peabody with his brother. 

Williams spends most of the free time he has on campus 
at the gymnasium, constantly brushing up his shooting 
and dribbling skills. While he does not look like a basket- 
ball player on the surface, once Williams steps begins firing 
from behind the three-point line, the opponent quickly 
learns to guard him. 

While shooting around, Williams stands a few feet 
behind the three-point line, nearly 23 feet from the hoop 
and consistently swishing one basket after another. De- 
spite his awkward shooting style and rhythm, Williams 
continually sinks shot after shot. 

Williams said the fact that he does not own a car would 
make playing for the men’s basketball team too difficult. 
After all, Williams’ brother drops him off each day at NECC 
before his brother goes off to work at Merrimack College. 

“I wanted to try out, but I my life is just too hectic,” he 
said while shooting baskets at the gym. “I just wouldn’t 
have enough time between studying and working.” 

Williams works nearly 20 hours a week as a security 
guard on the graveyard shift at Howard Johnson’s hotel in 
Boston’s Kenmore Square. He also works every few games 
at the FleetCenter in his ninth year as a Celtics ball boy. 

During most lunchtime hours on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, any basketball player can jump into a 
competitive five-on-five pick-up game at the gym. This is 
where many of the NECC’s top players take a break from 

their studies and showcase 
their talents. 

But like Williams, many 
of these competitive, hus- 
tling and talented players 
do not have the time to com- 
mit to playing college bas- 
ketball. Instead, they play at 
each chance they get, most 
often between classes. 

While the basketball 

’ squads at NECC have tal- 
ented players, a lack of avail- 
able time and commitment 
often keeps some of the 
college’s top players from 
_ playing for the teams. 
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Men’s team goes 1-2 
in early season play 


® Team chemistry 
is lacking just a few 
games into the season 


By ROBERT AHERN 
Staff Reporter 


oing into their fourth game of the 

year, both coach Dick Steele and his 

players feel the men’s basketball 
team hasn’t played together long enough to 
reach its fullest potential. : 

“Our team chemistry isn’t right,” said 
Starting point guard Elvin Maldonado of 
Hudson, N.H. He feels the team needs to 
spend more playing time together. 

“The only two people who have played 
together before are me and Jelani (Phillips).” 

The team went 1-2 after the first three 
games against Bunker Hill C.C., Manchester 
Tech and N.H. Tech. After beating BHCC in 
game one, the Knights dropped the next 
two. 

“We had them (Manchester) beat in the 
first half, at one point by 20,” Maldonado 
said. “We only had eight players and we ran 
out of gas in the second half.” 

Manchester ended up winning 108-91. 

During different situations, a player 
might make a wrong move or not keep his 
eye on the ball, Maldomado said. He also 
said someone is always out of sync because 
not everyone knows the team’s offensive 
fundamentals. 

Jon Burke, a first-year player from 
Shawsheen Tech, is starting at center. He 


feels his jump from high school to.commu-. 


_ nity college basketball isn’t too big and he 
has been adjusting to playing at this new 

seve 

“It’s a faster pace,” Burke said. “There 


are better teams, but practices in high 
school were a lot more disciplined.” 

Coach Steele thinks he has some talent 
in his new center. 

“Jon Burke is a talented player,” Steele 
said. “He will draw a lot of attention from 
the opposing teams and four-year schools.” 

The biggest hurdle Burke has to over- 
come is the height difference. He is the only 


guy the Knights have to push people around ' 


in the paint. 

“When he’s going for rebounds, he is 
constantly fighting taller guys,” Steele said. 

Another new player, Leo Lopez from 
Central Catholic, has the potential to be an 
excellent player, according to Steele. 

“He went from six-foot-four in high 
school to six-foot-six,” Steele said. “He’s 
playing power forward right now, which in 
our offense isn’t too different from the 
center.” 

“He’s been consistent the first few 
games,” Steele said, in which Lopez has 
scored 10, 12 and 15 points. 

Like Maldonado, Steele. feels his team 
chemistry hasn’t progressed to the level it 
needs to be at. 

“We have potential,” Steele said. “If we 


~ don’t come together, it could be a long 


season. We've given up 100 points and our 
emphasis is on defense and cutting down 
on turnovers.” 

The team will face its share of tough 
opponents this year. Teams like Roxbury 
C.C. and the Community College of Rhode 
Island won’t be easy, Steele said. 

“Year in and year out, the Community 
College of Rhode Island is tough,” Steele 
said. “Most of the teams we play are good, 
solid teams.” 

Now at nine players, down from the 


‘original roster of 13 at the start of the 
_.Season, the Knights face adversity Sos 


on. 


“It’s an average famnopt.” Steele vie 


~ Player inspired by NBA 


R. Ahern photo 
JON BURKE cuts across the key dur- 
ing a recent practice in the gym. 


@ Knights newcomer 


Jon Burke keeps busy 


through his 1st season 


By MANNY TICKELIS 
Staff Reporter 


any NECC basketball players have 
M goals both on and off the court 
to strive for. 

Jon Burke serves as a fine example. Burke 
starts as the Knights’ center and does plenty 
outside of basketball. Aside from working, 
playing on the team and classwork, Burke 
enjoys watching a good basketball game. 

“I would rather see a good NBA game in 
person than seeing it on television,” Burke 
said. “But watching the game on TV is fine.” 

One of the tallest players on the team, 


Slamma jamma 


R. Ahern photo 


MEN’S BASKETBALL player Leo Lopez works on improving his slam 
dunking repertoire at a recent Knights’ practice. 


“We were around 15 (players), but we ended 
up with situations. where people left be- 
cause of employment and educational con- 
flicts.” 

Because players’ schedules are diverse, 
and they need some more playing time 
together, many feel the team has not jelled 


role model: 


Burke feels that height advantages aren’t 
all they're made out to be. Burke sees height 
as important to keep the team as a whole 
unit. 

Offthe court players aren’t any different 
than the next player, he said. But on the 
court the taller person really does have the 
advantage. The added height leaves you 
more open to foul an opposing player. 

Burke started his career at NECC with 
the intentions of improving his academic 
record. 

“When I was in high school, I learned 
mostly things that were related to my trade,” 
he said. “But here, I can excel in my weak 
spots of academics.” 

The Shawsheen Regional Vo-Tech gradu- 
ate is a liberal arts student. 

One problem Burke feels the team is 
experiencing is that the players are work- 
ing individually and not as a team. 

He also feels that the only way the team 
will function as a unit is through passing 


together yet. 

The-coach agrees and this is why he likes 
his two new players, Burke and Lopez: They 
come to practice every day. 

“He never stops working,” Steele said of 
Burke. “He’s a constant hustler and has a lot 
of potential.” 


Larry Bird 


the ball more . 

“If we work together as a team we could 
have a winning record and possibly make 
the playoffs,” he said. “The key here is we 
must work as a team.” 

What motivated Burke to play basket- 
ball was Boston Celtics’ superstar Larry 
Bird. 

“T liked how he passed, shot and how he 
got the team to a point to which they would 
dominate their opponents,” Burke said. 

He also hopes someday to play at a four- 
year institution. In the long run, Burke 
hopes the team can shrug off its problems 
and have successful season. * 


Player looks forward to improving play, academics 


@ Team unity and 
attention to studies are 
keys to Reyes’ success 


By MANNY TICKELIS 
Staff Reporter 


ward basketball and how it affects 

their performance in academics. 
Charlie Reyes is such a player who works 
hard both on the court as well as off. 

“I think that for a college basketball 
player to succeed in life, he should concen- 
trate on his studies if he wants to go some- 
where,” said Reyes, acommercial art major. 


S ome players have a strong ethic to- 


Like most other students, Reyes came to. 


NECC to get good grades, but he also wants 
to improve his athletic talents. 

“I’m glad that I came to NECC so I can 
learn more and work on basketball skills, in 
case I go to a good college.” said Reyes. 

Reyes agrees with fellow players that 
Coach Dick Steele emphasizes academics 
strongly. 

“Coach Steele had said at the start of the 
season that if we have a test, a project for a 
class, or homework, that we should skip 
practice and concentrate on the homework,” 
Reyes said. 

Reyes also believes Steele should be 
tougher on his players, however. 

“When game time comes along, he be- 
comes a little soft on us,” he said. 

Like the rest of the team, Reyes believes 
in order to have a winning team, they 


_should play like one. 


Set Expectations 


“The key is for us to 
play like a team. This 
is the way which we 


can have a good season 
and hopefully make the 


playoffs.” 
Charlie Reyes 


“The past few games we basically were 
playing as individuals and not like a team,” 
he said. “The key is for us is to play like a 
team. This is the way which we can have a 


good season and hopefully make the play- 
offs.” 

Many people have a hero who inspires 
them in the sport they play. 

Reyes says that former Los Angeles Lak- 
ers superstar Magic Johnson inspired him 
to play basketball. 

“It was the way he played that motivated 
me to where I am today,” he said. “Sure he 
hogged the ball a little, but that was his 
playing style and I respect that.” 

“What I do best is fast breaks and pass- 
ing,” he said. “But sometimes I take shots 
myself.” 

He enjoys drawing in his spare time 
between school, basketball and work. 

Reyes hopes to go to a Division 1 school 
like Northeastern and continue playing 
basketball and pursue his career in com- 
mercial art. 
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® Lawrence tour 
brings two worlds 
together at NECC 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Editor 


udith Kamber, director of staff 

development, recently won 

first place in the Bright Ideas 

Awards from the Professional 

and Organizational Development 
in Higher Education. 

The award recognizes her cre- 
ativity in engineering a program 
to help promote cultural diversity 
at NECC. 

“We serve a Latino population 
and over the years as we did pro- 
grams (on cultural diversity), I al- 
ways felt something was missing 
in the training,” she said. “Then, 
one morning at 2 a. m., I woke up 
with the idea that we have to get 
out there. We aren’t out there 
enough.” 

Her idea to start a comprehen- 
sive tour of Lawrence and meet 
with merchants and business own- 
ers as they went about their work 
took hold, and gained the support 
of President David Hartleb and 
Kathy Rodger, Lawrence campus 
dean. 

“Kathy Rodger was the perfect 
person because she speaks Span- 
ish,” Kamber said. 

She also knows Lawrence well 
and was able to tell about the 
changes the city has seen, she 
said. 

“What was important was we 
visited people and businesses on 
their turf,” Kamber said. “We also 
had lunch in the home of an ESL 
student who shared her experi- 
ence of NECC with us.” 

Kamber said the tour is open to 
faculty, administration and sup- 
port staff. She tries to plan two a 
semester, in the spring and in the 
fall, when the weather is nice. 

The tour included a visit to 
Essex Market and a botanica where 
herbaloils, tarot readings and rem- 
edies designed to bring health, 
wealth, love and more were fea- 
tured. 

“At first, | was a little skeptical 
about the tour, but as we did it, we 
couldn't believe how it all worked 
out,” Kamber said. “We heard sto- 
ries from immigrants about how 
they purchased their stores or res- 
taurants. It was an eye-opener.” 

While Hartleb could not-go on 
the tour last month, he said he 
enjoyed it very much last spring. 

“It was a great opportunity to 
walk with the people and eat their 
food,” he said. “There were a whole 
series of small impressions in 
terms of food,-color and approach 
to life. The tour sounded like a 
grand idea to me.” 

His biggest impression, how- 
ever, came from a speech given by 
San Jorge Santiago, executive di- 
rector of Centro Panamericano Inc. 


Santiago facilitated an in-depth ~ 


discussion and presentation on 
Latino culture, including the ex- 
periences, hopes and realities of 
being Latino in Lawrence. 

He discussed the Maria com- 
plex and how it relates to a His- 
panic girl’s experience in educa- 
tion. The Maria complex refers to 
how girls in the Hispanic culture 
are supposed to be subservient to 
males, and men are supposed to 
show their machismo. 

“Culturally, they (the girls) have 
little support, and yet we’re out 
there pushing higher education 
on them,” Hartleb said. 

Santiago said the whole focus 
of his discussion wason Lawrence 
area Latinos. 

“It was about the sociology of 
the Lawrence community and why 
Dominicans and Puerto Ricans 
come to the Lawrence area,” he 
said. “I attempted to try to debunk 
some of the myths, especially the 
myth they come to Lawrence to 
get welfare.” 

He explained how tumultuous 
the immigrant experience is in 
terms of language and culture, 
even the weather, which is noth- 
ing like what they know at home. 

For: female immigrants, San- 
tiago explained they have a whole 
series of issues to deal with. They 
almost live a schizophrenic exist- 
ence, with one foot in one culture 
and the other foot in another. 

Problems arise for them in ar- 
eas of courtship, dating, marriage, 
career and child rearing because 
of the cultural expectations of the 
Hispanic male. 

Many women find themselves 
single, in their 30s, after a divorce 
dating Anglo-men. 

“When they (the women) intro- 
duce their suitors to their parents, 
the father reacts in a particular 
way,” Santiago said. “She is not 
supposed to bring a suitor over. 
The cultural expectation is for her 
suitor to be approved first by her 


father. This is the proper way of ! 


acting for women.” - 

Bucking the old ways comes up 
again when women seek an edu- 
cation in America. Santiago said 
this is a big problem, although it’s 
starting to change somewhat due 
to economic realities. é 

“Many women have no steady 
income beyond welfare, and they 


File photo 


KATHY RODGER, Lawrence campus dean, and Paul Bevilacqua, dean of human services, 
talk to a cultural diversity tour guest in a program organized by Judith Kamber, director 


of staff development, left. 
realize they have to work outside 
the home,” he said. 

Young women living with their 
parents are still expected to find 
someone to provide for them. The 
older generation does not yet real- 
ize that it’s different in this coun- 
try and this creates a lot of ten- 
sion, Santiago said. 

The men have cultural issues 
of their own. They feel as if their 
role as protector and provider has 
been undermined by welfare. 

“As women get more educated 
and find employment it poses a 
threat because she is no longer 
dependent on the male for eco- 
nomic survival,” he said. 

Santiago said the class of people 


immigrating to Lawrence is chang- 
ing. In the old days, poor people 
“looking for the streets paved with 
gold” came, and when they didn’t 
find the gold they used welfare so 
they could survive. 

“These days, merchants who 
already have money are coming to 
Lawrence to avail of all the oppor- 
tunities,” he said. “There is a lot of 
money in the Latino community 
because people are working class 
when they arrive now. It’s not just 
the poor.” 

The cultural community acts 
like a magnet, he said. People here 
can get all they want in services 
from other Latino businesses. 

“The culture is very support- 


As a single mom, | thought I’d never get out of my no future job. Then my 
aunt urged me to take a course—any course—at Northern Essex. One course 
led to another and to some wonderful teachers and mentors and | have 
recently completed an internship as a computer programmer... I’m thrilled! 

Rebecca Leighton of Lawrence 


You can learn to use a computer, train for a hot new career or 
start on your college education this Spring at 
Northern Essex Community College. 


Day, evening & weekend classes start January 27 
For course information call 1-800-NECC-1-2-3 


Adead end 


ive,” he said. “People don’t want to 
see that economically, culturally 
and socially Lawrence is a great 
city.” 

Diane Sweeney, secretary to 
associate dean of academic ser- 
vices, was impressed by the tour. 

“Initially, I was just expecting a 
fun day,” she said. But as it began, 
I became very enlightened. I 
learned so much I didn’t know 
before about Lawrence and the 
Hispanic community.” : 

She said everything (about 
Lawrence) in the papers is nega- 
tive, but what we never read about 
are the people in the background 
helping to make Lawrence a bet- 
See CULTURES, page 11 


job may 

pay 
the rent, 
but... 
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